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MISS GEORGI ANA HILL’S | In these qualifications Miss Georgiana Hill does 


strongly impels them towards wider action, and 


not show herself lacking, while her literary style imposes on them wider responsibilities.” 
NEW BOOK. is always smooth and clear, often forcible, and, | "een the Church were the two great 
“WOMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE.”* where the subject calls for it, graphic and |" ing influences in pre-Renascence times. 


picturesque. An obvious sympathy with the Only the student of history—and not the history 
aspirations of the Woman Movement has not | of a — alone ronlite what ee 
impaired her impartiality as an historian. The | Wels t of the aba: hand of leudalism, and how 
Lt concluding paragraph of the introduction is | it riveted chains which not even the present 
is by no means easy, and it is one which no | characteristic of the temper of the work :— generation has been wholly able to unloose. The 
Englishwoman has hitherto attempted. Bio-| ‘The position of women in England cannot | lady of baron and lord did, indeed, gain outward 
graphies and memoirs of women in various | be regarded as an orderly evolution. It does | dignity as domestic head of a large establish- 
periods we have, indeed, in abundance, but a not show unvarying progress from age to age. | ment, and as her husband’s representative in 
chronological record of the part 
women have played in the past, 
and are playing in the present, 
and a consideration of how certain 
great forces and factors in the 
nation’s life and history have 
affected women, and also been 
affected by them—all this forms 
a new and interesting literary 
undertaking. 

Although the multifarious 
feminine activities of this latter 
half of the nineteenth century have 
not been approached, much less 
paralleled, in any other epoch, yet 
Englishwomen have ever displayed 
their share of the national inde- 
pendence of character; they have 
not simply followed along with the 
stream “of tendency, but have 
shared in its determination. This 
characteristic, be it said, in pass- 
ing, has rendered them more truly 
womanly than their sisters of some 
other lands who are held in greater 
subjection, as they have had more 
opportunity for self-development 
on the lines of their own natures 
rather than on those laid down for 
them by men. Thus to depict, even 
in outline, the manner of life of the 
women of any one period requires 
immense research. 

In the ground traversed by this 
book there are, however, four 
great periods—* Women in the GEORGIANA, DucHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


THE object of these two handsome volumes is 
to show the position of women in the national 
life from Saxon to Victorian times. This task 


his absence, but “there was no 
sort of independence possible to 
women who were not born to 
wealth and rank.” 

‘‘A woman living on the estate 
of a feudal lord was regarded as in 
a manner his property. If she 
married a stranger and left the 
manor, the lord was entitled to 
compensation, as being deprived of 
part of his ‘live stock.’”’ 

The Church exercised a like two- 
fold influence. 


“Their relation to the Church 
elevated women to a plane above 
the common'level.» {For although 
they were in subjection to their 
spiritual rulers, those rulers had 
authority far greater in civil matters 
than their successors can boast of 
in the present day. The humble 
nun who went about with downcast 
eyes, who was taught to obey 
without questioning, was the instru- 
ment of a power greater than that 
of kings. In the progress of civilisa- 
tion it was women who, through 
the Church, gained the first fruits 
of culture.” 


But this picture hagits obverse :— 
“The Church proclaimed that 
there was in woman a wickedness 
additional to the sin common 
to humanity. The ‘eternal 
feminine’ was held before men’s 
eyes as a temptation to be warred 
against. To tly from the presence 
of woman was to resist evil.” ' 
Soon after the fall of Feudalism 
we read of a remarkable step taken 
Days of Feudalism”; “ England after the | In one direction there has been improvement, | among women of the middle class which shows 
Renaissance”; “Life in the Last Century”;|in another deterioration. There have been’ their interest in public affairs. A number of 
and the “ Victorian Era”; to which last, as | breaks and am in the eae ae et so wee _ City dames petitioned Parliament in writing and 
zeny Ang, the mun portion of the econd | Arn evods epee ois dieulvantage Tin panon, Thove good sleneasea of th 
volume is devoted. To handle such an amount | very rapid and momentous changes. Never bth century were s irred to indignation by 
of material, to group vast masses of facts, | were such advantages placed within the reach | the Duke of (iloucester’s repudiation of his 
present them in attractive array, and without | of women; never were so many opportunities | wife and his setting of another woman in her 
passion or prejudice to deduce inferences, | —social, literary, educational, commercial— | place, and they went boldly up to the House of 
requires considerable power of generalisation | open tothem. But these advantages and oppor: | Lords, and in letters “containing matters of 


ve : +... , tunities would have been useless if women had | * shai i o : 
and ee eae and careful habit of the historian. ‘not been ready, and shown their fitness for the rebuke "’ told the Duke what they thought of him. 


te ey : : ‘new trusts. They have themselves largely | The industrial equality of former days is 
Ww . By Georgiana Hill® (R. Bentl 2 : : : ; : 
| « Sethe 1806. oe m Gs @entey "created the public sentiment which now so, well contrasted with the inequality of the 
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present day in the chapter on “ Women and 
the Ancient Guilds.” The one entitled 
“Glimpses at Great Ladies” shows how 
women of property in Tudor and Stuart days 
needed all their courage and capacity to hold 
their own. We find the famous Anne Clifford, 
Countess of Pembroke, struggling with James I. 
about her inheritance, going to law with her 
numerous tenants — notably with the rich 
clothier of Halifax over the ‘‘ boon hen,” which 
costly bird of contention cost each obstinate 
litigant £200—travelling in state fram one of 
her castles to another, ‘“ building brewhouses, 
bakehouses and stables, repairing decayed 
mansions which had not been inhabited for 
years, and establishing fresh almshouses for the 
poor.” 

During the Civil War many great ladies were 
in the heart of the struggle. On the Royalist 
side the Countess of Derby held Lathom House 
against the Parliamentary forces. During the 
siege of Nottingham Lucy Hutchinson proved 
herself a clever dresser of wounds. Lady 
Blanche Arundel, with 25 men, held Wardour 
Castle against Sir W. Hungerford, and refused 
to yield, saying ‘‘ she had a command from her 
lord to keep it, and she would obey his com- 
mand.” Lady Mary Bankes, with her daughters, 
women, and five soldiers held Corfe Castle for 
six weeks, and wearied out the besiegers. Lady 
Ann Fanshawe succeeded, after great exertions, 
in getting her husband released on bail, and 
during his imprisonment walked by herself, 
with a dark lantern, at four o’clock every morning 
from Chancery Lane to Whitehall, and there 
stood, in all weathers, under her husband’s 
window that she might speak with him. In 
Cork, algo, she displayed great courage, when 
the city was in the hands of the Protector, and 
her husband was elsewhere. ‘‘ Through thou- 
sands of naked swords” she conveyed children 
and maids to a place of safety. 

Greatest, perhaps, among great ladies at the 
close of last century was the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, famous equally as a politician and a 
beauty. To her Fox owed his Westminster 
election. In carriages and on foot the Duchess, 
her sister Lady Duncannon, Lady Carlisle, 
Lady Derby, Lady Beauchamp, and Horace 
Walpole’s nieces, the three beautiful Misses 
Waldegrave, went about amongst the electors, 
and the excitement was intense. 

Among political ladies the Duchess stands 
without a rival. So widespread was the 
reputation of her influence that, according to a 
story told in after years by George IV., a 
Frenchwoman (Mrs. Adair), engaged in political 
intrigues, called upon the Duchess and offered 
her £10,000 at once, and more money in future, 
if she would reveal certain Cabinet secrets. 
The French Government were convinced that 
she knew all that they desired to know. The 
Duchessimmediately disclosed the shameful offer 
to Fox, who did not, in consequence, make Mr. 
Adair his private secretary, as his intention had 
been. A contemporary versifier reflected the 
popular sentiment in the lines :— : 

‘‘ Sure Heav’n approves of ]*ox’s cause 

(Tho’ slaves at, Court abhor him) ; 
To vote for Fox, then, who can pause, 
Since ANGELS canvass for him ?”’ 

One of the most apt of the current witticisms 
about the great lady whose energy and spirit 
were as remarkable as her rare beauty was that 
which described the Duchess of Devonshire and 
her sister ‘“‘as the most perfect pieces that ever 
appeared upon a canvas.” 

The Duchess of Devonshire had many dis- 
tinguished contemporaries who were also leaders 
of Society; Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, who drew 
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to Montagu House the élite of a very brilliant 
day; Mrs. Fitzroy, Lady Pembroke, Mrs. 
Meynel, Miss Pelham, Miss Lloyd, and Lady 
Molyneux, who were the founders of Almack’s 
Club for ladies and gentlemen; but to none of 
these has been awarded the lasting fame of 
the woman who won Westminster for Fox— 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

Of the great lady of to-day our author 
writes :— 

‘‘ Much is expected of her to whom much has 
been given. Her rank is no excuse for mental 
indolence; on the contrary, if she allows her 
mind to rust, she disgraces her position. She is 
not exempted from work on the und of 
wealth; it is not enough that she ficald Ris 
sovereigns from her purse, or flowers from her 
hothouses; she must attend committees and 
conferences, pore over accounts and blue- 
books, to say nothing of performing a variety of 
ornamental functions in order that her presence 
may encourage others to come forward.” 

The middle-class women of the last century 
did not, we are told, keep pace with the men in 
intellectual life. Conventionality was the god- 
dess of the day. The means for material ease 
and comfort had increased rapidly, but women 
were not yet ready to make the best use of their 
liberty. Their education was neglected ; books, 
like politics, were left to the men. 

With the Victorian era there grew up a tatally 
new conception of woman's place in society. 
The whole chapter on ‘‘ Change of Ideal”’ is well 
written and suggestive. 

‘‘There is nothing harder to accept than a 
change of ideals. And it is this kind of change 
which has, in the present century, created a 
‘woman question.’ The ideal of womanhood 
which a nation creates for itself is not like the 
ideal of religion, of art, or of literature; it is a 
compound of all these things. An Indian pro- 
verb says: ‘Where the women are degraded 
there the gods cannot live.’ Where the other 
ideals are low the ideal of womanhood will be 
still lower. It depends on all the great social 
forces.”’ 

The chapter on ‘“‘ The Modern Humanitarian 
Movement ’’—a movement which in its many 
phases is essentially woman’s work—shows very 
clearly how the strength of the moral movement 
depends on the women engaged init. Much of 
it could only be carried on by them; some of 
the worst evils would never have been touched 
without them. 

‘‘The Temperance Movement, again, comes 
under the category of philanthropy. and there 
women are the most zealous and successful of 


workers. The existence of that large body, the. 


National British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion, with its numerous branches all over the 
country, and its brilliant president, Lady Henry 
Somerset, is a signal proof of the activity of 
women in this sphere of work; the more so 
because it is not an adjunct to a men’s associa- 
tion, but an independent organization managed 
entirely by women.” 

Into paths many and diverse we have to 
follow the advance of woman in this century ; 
into travel and exploration, education, literature, 
art, trade, business, the factory, the sisterhood, 
the hospital, the medical profession, and 
to each of these a chapter is devoted. 
We now see women as factory inspectors, as 
sanitary inspectors, and as police matrons. We 
see them largely carrying on the work of the 
General Post Office—there being 670 employed 
in the Savings Bank Department alone—and 
we see them sitting on School Boards, Poor Law 
Boards, and Royal Commissions. But more 
distinctive and far-reaching than aught else in 
the onward march is the claim for political 
equality and the entrance into public work. 

‘The Woman’s Suffrage movement must be 
regarded as the keystone to the conglomerate 
mass of efforts for the enlargement of women’s 
lives, and in regard to the relation of women to 
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politics it is the most considerable feature of the 
nineteenth century.” 

The history of this remarkable movement is 
very accurately and interestingly traced from 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s publication of ‘The 
Vindication of the Rights of Women ” down to 
Mrs. Jacob Bright and the Women’s Franchise 
League, and Mrs. Fawcett and the Central 
Committee of the National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage. 

In public work women’s share is what may 
be termed domestic political administration, 

‘¢T¢ will be noted that women began with the 
hardest and biggest thing—the School Board. 
To become a candidate in the early days, before 
the constituencies were sub-divided as they are 
now, was a costly and laborious undertaking. 
So much ground to be’ covered, so man 
meetings held, such a variety of interests to be 
consulted, and once on the Board it required 
a mind of considerable grasp to grapple with 
the complicated business of such a large body. 
The immense amount of individual work which 
conscientious members found laid upon them— 
the visiting of the schools, attending meetings 
of ao to inquire into cases of non-attendance, 
and other duties outside the walls of the board. 
room, showed what a large scope there was for 
women of leisure and capacity. The first 
women elected to the School Board were 
Miss Garrett, afterwards Mrs. Garrett Ander. 
son, M.D., and Miss Emily Davies. Subse- 
quently came Mrs. We e, Mrs. Fenwick- 
Millcr, Mrs. Herbert Cowell, Miss Chessar, 
Miss Helen Taylor and Mrs. Surr.” 

Fine steel frontispieces embellish each of these 
volumes; that in the second is an engraving of 
the Duchess of Devonshire, from the same 
portrait as that from which our illustration is 
taken. 


Mur Short Story. 
A LITTLE WOMAN. 


By Juuia E. CHEsson. 

Lucy Micwakt lay in her bed at the end of the 
Holy Innocents’ Ward. The doctor of the home 
was expected. The white counterpanes had 
been put on the beds; all was in readiness. 
Lucy liked the doctor’s visits; he was very 
kind, she thought. At last he entered, and 
Lucy followed him with her eyes as he made 
the circuit of the room before coming to her 
little corner. It pleased her to watch the faces 
of the patients, even the most suffering of 
them seemed to catch a brighter and more 
hopeful expression from the doctor’s cheering 
countenance. 

In course of time her turn came. 

‘“‘ How are we to-day, little woman ? ” 

‘“‘T am better, thank you,” Lucy said. The 
doctor smiled kindly and began to feel her 

ulse, talking meanwhile with the nurse about 
iet and other like matters. 

Lucy thought, ‘I wish that he would say 
I’m better. I wish that he would speak about 
my getting well. I wonder if I may ask him 
about it.” 

The doctor had risen from the chair at Lucy’s 
bedside. 

“Please, doctor,” said Lucy, timidly, ‘‘ how 
long do you think it will take for me to get 
well? Will it take very long?” . 

The doctor looked at her, pausing a moment. 
ere he replied. Then he said, hiding under a 
playful manner the real concern he felt at the 
wistful face upturned to him : 

“Want to leave us, eh? I'll tell you what. 
I am going to bring a great doctor to see you. 
Then we shall be getting well fast, I expect.” 

The doctor left a radiant face. As he went 
out of the ward he muttered to himself, ‘‘ Best 
to let her hope; yes, best to let her hope, dear 
little woman.”’ 

In the ward the celebrated doctor’s anticipated 
visit was the general theme of discussion. He 
had come once before, before Lucy’s time, and 
many were the questions asked of those who 
remembered him. But no one was more excited 
than Lucy Michael. When she had exhausted 
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a ne ot his ‘kindness she fell to building | PHE ART OF ATTAINING 
HIGH HEALTH. 


castles in the air for herself. ous82 
Lucy was just fifteen. Everyone knew she 

By Tuomas Wa.ker (‘ THE ORIGINAL). 

CHAPTER II. 


was hopelessly ill of consumption, everyone 
I PARTICULARLY recommend attention to the 


knew except herself. She was one of a large 

family of children, and her mother had been 
state of the mind, because the effect of the 
spirits is very great and often even instantaneous 


rsuaded to let the child come to this nursing 

ome, where every possible attention could be 
in accelerating or retarding the digestive powers ; 
and upon the digestive powers immediately 


paid her. 
Lucy had been a very bright and lively child, 
but for the last year or two she had grown more 
depends whatever happens to our physical 
being. Whenever food is taken into the stomach, 
it begins directly to undergo a change, either 


serious and thoughtful. Vague, undefined 

longings filled hermind. She would steal away 
from the action of the gastric juice, which is the 
desirable one, or from that of the natural heat. 


by herself to dream of an ideal life—a life full 
In the latter case a sensation of fulness and 


of noble acts and heroism. Then conscience 
would whisper to her of a tired, overworked 
mother at home, and she would rush back to 
rform all the numberless little acts of use- 

weight is first produced, and then of more active 

uneasiness, a8 fermentation proceeds ; and at 

last, when digestion commences, it is upon a 

mass more or less corrupted, according to the 


ess, which she did, unconscious of the help 

they were. A year had passed in this way, when 
quantity and nature of the food, the time it has 
remained, the heat of the body, and perhaps 


Lucy fell into a decline. 
other circumstances. 


The nurses often used to wonder at the rapt 
expression of the girl’s face. The doctor always 
spoke of her as ‘‘ the little woman.” 

The .great wish of Lucy’s heart was to get 
well, that she might do more. Her life, as she 

The mind will frequently regulate all this, as 

I have repeatedly experienced ; for a feeling of 

lightness or oppression, of fermentation or 

quiescence, will come or go as the spirits rise or 

fall, and the effect is generally immediately 


looked back upon it, seemed so poor—filled up 

as it was with trivialities—mending the boy’s 
perceptible in the countenance, and felt through- 
out the whole frame. Such influence has the 


stockings, running errands, taking the little ones 
mind on the digestive powers, and the digestive 


out for a walk, seemed very smal] things to 
aha on the body; and when we speak of a 
i 


spirits raised, have produced the direct cone 
effect. How this is effected anatomically 
leave to the scientific to explain. I only know 
it from observation : but I do know it, and how 
to profit by it, and I tell it to my readers that 
they may profit by it too, which brings me to 
a repetition of my rule—Content the stomach, 
and the stomach will content you. 

To the caution I gave against stooping after 
meals, I should add that it is particularly to be 
avoided with anything tight round the body, and 
the same may be said of all the actions I have 
enumerated. They are also pernicious in pro- 
portion as the meal has been full or rich. Any- 
thing greasy or strong, especially the skin or the 
fat of roast meat, when disturbed by exertion, 
will produce the most disagreeable effect, or 
perhaps bring on a regular bilious attack. 
Packing up, preparatory to a long journey by a 
public vehicle, used often to be a cause of 
serious inconvenience to my health, from my 
mode of doing it. First of all laying in a hearty 
meal, because I had a great distance to go, 
the very reason why I ought to have been 
abstemious; then having to finish packing after 
eating, with more things than room for them, 
the hurry, vexation, and exertion of arranging 
them, together with the fear of being too late, 
and bustling off, caused such a fermentation as 
not only made my journey most uncomfortable, 
but made me generally out of sorts for some 
time after. When I had brought myself into a 
regular state of health, and took care always to 
be beforehand with my arrangements, eating 
sparingly, and setting off composedly, I found an 
immense difference, particularly in the absence of 
any feeling of being cramped in my limbs, which 
was always annoying in proportion to my 
improper living. 

With respect to the proper food for break- 
fast, that must depend much upon consti- 
tution and way of life, and, like most other 
matters pertaining to health, can best be 
learnt by diligent observation. I think, as a 
general rule, abstinence from meat is advisable, 
reserving that species of food till the middle of 
the day, when the appetite of a healthy person 
is the strongest. But at Breakfast, as at all 
meals, it is expedient to select what is agreeable 
to the palate, being then, as always, specially 
careful not to let that circumstance lead to 
excess, even in the slightest degree, but, on the 
contrary, to observe the often laid-down rule of 
leaving off with an appetite. Some people 
swallow their food in lumps, washing it down 
with large and frequent gulps of liquid—an | 
affront to the stomach which it is sure to resent 
with all the evils of indigestion, as it is 
impossible for the gastric juice to act, especially 
if the body is under the influence of motion. 

Mastication is good two ways: first, to break 
the food into small pieces, upon which the 
gastric juice can sooner act; and secondly, to 
mix it well with saliva, which is the great 
facilitator of digestion. This subject of saliva is 
of great importance. When the salival glands 
are dry, it is impossible digestion can go on 
well. ‘They are much affected by the mind; 
and joy and grief will produce an instantaneous 


Lucy’s mind. ; 
“T’ve done nothing, ig eens nothing,” 
ght or heavy heart we confound it with a less 
romantic organ. ; 


Lucy would conclude to herself, and I’m 
The heart, it is true, will beat quicker or 


fifteen years old.” 
slower, but the lightness or heaviness we feel is 


Three weeks passed by. A change for the 

worse had set in. Lucy herself was absorbed 
not there. There is no sickness of the heart ; 
it needs no cordial; and the swain who places 


by one thought—the great doctor's visit—it was 
his hand in front, whatever the polite may 


e meat and drink to her. 

The night before the longed-for visit had 
think, is the See marksman. There lies our 
courage, and thence proceed our doubts and 


come. The ward was in order for the night. 
The night-nurse had taken up her post in the 
fears. 
These truths should make us careful how we 


middle of the room. 
Lucy lay with an intent look in her eyes. 
She was thinking, ‘I am not so very ill; per- 
haps such a great man will not think my 
case important enough to trouble about. 
I haven’t much pain. There are many here 
live; for upon the digestive organs mainly 
depend beauty and strength of person, and 
beauty and strength of mind. Even the most 
eminently gifted have never been proof against 
its derangement. It is through the digestion 
that grief and all the brooding affections of the 


who need him more than I do. There is 

Mary, who has such a terrible cough, and little 
mind affect the frame, and make the countenance 
fallen, pale, and liny, which causes Shakespeare 


Alice, who cries sometimes with the pain in her 

back. Oh, it would be quite right if he did not 
to call it “‘ hard-favoured grief,”’ and to say that 
“ prief is beauty’s canker.” On the other hand, 


find time for me.’’ She was growing nervous 
joy, or any pleasurable affection of the mind, 


with the long strain of expectation, so she tried 

to make herself believe that she would not be 
which promotes digestion, at the same time fills 
and lights up the countenance. Often, when I 


disappointed if the doctor passed her by. 

_ The door opened silently. Lucy caught sight, 

in the semi-darkness, of a tall, commanding 
have been taking a solitary meal, the appearance 
of an agreeable companion, or reading any good 
news, has produced an instantaneous effect upon 


form, as of a man, but not of anyone she knew, 

She half-expected to see the nurse rise to meet 
my digestive organs, and, through them, upon 
my whole frame. In the same way a judicious 


him ; but she took no notice of him, neither 

did he take any notice of her ; he passed her by, 
medical attendant will, in many cases, by 
talking his patient into an appetite, or raising 


passed up the room as if he had a right to be 
there and knew for what he had come. 
A mist began to gather before the girl’s eyes, 
she was aware of something great and good 
coming towards her; she had a sense as if the 
longings of her soul were about to be gratified 
by this unknown. She felt that the presence 
fore st ag er eae She felt— | his spirits, do him more good than by any | change, and whatever partakes of joy or grief 
aol ioctann igre h a ‘ pore Fe medicines. __| acts in a corresponding degree. It is for this 
of life The & : ial ati ate edd aes That all this is through the stomach I will | reason that I have remarked in a former number 
Gao, are a yee aa aeobneasela y ae et | prove by two instances. First, no one will| that it is expedient at meals to avoid all 
She i ane : yaad hgreerateel Gee 4 er. | doubt that the scurvy proceeds from the state | unpleasant, or even serious, topics. Light, 
at th ous de ar reteen door as Sin eee —j°Y | of that organ, and that through that organ alone | agreeable conversation, with ioderate mirth 
e wonderful revelation that that presence | i¢ can be cured. Now, I have read in medical | and laughter, promote digestion, and principally, 
gave her. She did not know that the nurse | writers, that after a tedious voyage sailors, | I believe, by stimulating the salival glands. 
was supporting her head in her arms, and was grievously afilicted, have repeatedly been known | Hence the wholesomeness of food that is fancied 
iG gues : : to have instantaneously experienced a turn in| to such a degree as to make the mouth water. 
_ At last her pent-up feeling found expression | the disorder on the sight of land, and that | Hence the benefit of talking invalids into an 
in two words, ‘‘ Mother, and then “‘ Christ. soldiers besieged have been affected in like | appetite; and frequently the first symptoms of 
The girl’s face lit up. The labouring breath | manner, on the appearance of succour ; that is, | recovery, after a dangerous or even hopeless 
ceased, e : r the spirits have produced the same effect that | illness, manifest themselves by desiring some 
Day broke. It was ‘Lucy's day,” as some | medicine or proper food would have produced, | particular food grateful to the palate; so 
of the patients had come to call it. But the | which must have been through the same organ. | persons, who have been given up and left to 
ward was very quiet; for a little bed at the end | The second instance is what I have scveral | cat what they choose, have recovered from 
of the room was empty. times observed in my own person. When [| that very circumstance, when medicine and 
have had any local inflammation from hurts, | prescribed dict have failed. All this is from 
however remotely situated, what has affected | stimulus to the salival glands; and from it I 
my digestion has at the same moment affected | infer the expediency of allowing invalids, except 
the inflammation. Fasting too long, eating too | in things manifestly detrimental, to follow their 
soon, taking too much wine, or having my | fancy, and, for the same reason, it is desirable 
spirits lowered, haye instantly been unpleasantly | to make their meals as cheerful as possible, by 
perceptible in the seat of the inflammation; ; the presence of somcone agreeable to them, or 
whilst taking food when wanted, or having my | by any other means. 


ee 


We are sure that the endeavour to reach the 
firm, intelligible law of things, the detaching 
ourselves from our stock notions and habits, a 
more free play of consciousness, is the master- 
impulse, even now, of the life of our nation and 
of humanity.—Matthew Arnold. 
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jPublic Meetings. 


NATIONAL UNION OF 
WOMEN WORKERS. 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


Tus interesting gathering opened at Manches- 
ter on Monday evening by a reception at the 
Memorial Hall; the business meetings com- 
menced the following morning. The opening 
address was delivered by the sident of the 
year, Mrs. Creighton, wife of the Bishop of 
ecole ie The proceedings of the Cone 
ference wi 


be reported in our next week’s 
issue. 


OPENING ADDRESS. 
(By Mrs. Cretcuton, President of the 
N.U.W.W. for 1896.) 

In responding to the gracious words of 
welcome which we have heard, we realise that 
one of the great advantages of our annual 
Conference is that it gives us an opportunity of 
coming into contact with the life of a great 
town, and brings us into touch with its workers. 
We desire during these days to learn, not only 
from the members of the Conference, but we 
wish also to learn what Manchester can teach 
us, to carry away some inspiration from the 
spirit which has made Manchester what it is. 
Our Union aims at being national, at gathering 
together the wisdom and experience of the 
women workers who are scattered over the 
whole country, and the object of our Conference 
will not be realised unless we can go away 
feeling that it has brought us into more intimate 
connection with the women of Manchester. 
The experience of another year has convinced us 
still more of the many possibilities for usefulness 
which lie before the National Union of Women 
Workers. No doubt ours is an ambitious 
scheme, for we wish to bring into touch the 
many women’s organisations scattered over 
Great Britain, as well as the isolated women 
workers. This name, women workers, has been 
a good deal criticised, though no substitute has 
been suggested; and on the whole it seems 
fairly to describe the women of whom our 
Union is made up, that is to say, those who 
regard life as an opportunity for doing useful 
work of some kind, whether paid or unpaid. 
To bring all such into some sort of connection 
must be both to their comfort and to their 
advantage. Much in the present day shows an 
. ardent longing to realise our fellowship one with 
another. This displays itself in a growing 
desire to break down class barriers, to give to 
all at least equality of opportunity, to promote 
reunion amongst religious bodies. We may 
not see how these things are to be done, but 
one thing we can all do, cultivate the temper 
which will make them possible; we can get out 
of our narrow shell, and try to know others so 
as to understand them. 

Some complain of the many organisations of 
the present day, because of the waste of time 
which they involve, and it is not always easy to 
measure the definite good they do’; but if the 
lead us to recognise our fellowship one wit 
another, to restrain a too exuberant indivi- 
duality, and to learn how, whilst maintaining 
independence of character, to become all things 
to all men, the time will not be wasted. 

Moreover, if we can draw together women 
who are interested in social questions we shall 
become a power, and our voice will be worth 
listening to. But before we can speak we must 
know; and therefore one of the chief objects 
of our Union is to further the study of questions 
connected with women’s work. For this pur- 
pose we have organised sub-committees, whose 
special duty it is to investigate particular 
branches of women’s work, so as to be able to 
give advice and information to those who desire 
it. Several sub-committees have been formed 
during the past year, composed of experts in 
their special subject, and further sub-committees 
will be formed as occasion arises. There are 
several questions which seem more particularly 
to call for our careful study. Our 
desire is to grow into being an organisation 
which may be counted upon to be ready to take 
up any question of pressing importance to 
women; but if our voice is to be attended to 
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we must earn the reputation of having a sound 
judgment, of not speaking rashly or without 

nowledge. This will, no doubt, often lead 
ardent enthusiasts to blame us for refusing to 
speak out; but I think that it will be better for 
us to run the risk of incurring this blame, rather 
than to deserve blame for haying spoken rashly 
and unadvisedly. 

The strength and power of the N.U.W.W., as 
well as the extent of our knowledge, will depend 
upon the co-operation of those who go to make 
up the Union, especially of the local Unions of 

orkers. Some of the most influential of these 
existed before the National Union itself, and 
these we expect to be both our sternest critics 
and our greatest supports. Through the in- 
fluence of the central body, new unions are 
springing up in many towns, large and small, 
and we hope to see these indefinitely extended, 
so that they may do in their own district the 
work which the National Union does for the 
whole country. In proportion as they increase, 
the bond between the women workers, scattered 
far and wide, will be cemented, andthe N.U.W.W. 
will become representative of the women of 
Great Britain. But, as you know, we welcome 
isolated workers also and representatives of 
other organisations 2s members of our Union 
—it needs the nee of all. Its members 
must give to it as well as take from it, if they 
wish it to be strong. They must give know- 
ledge, experience, interest, and they must also 

ive money. We need money, both to acquire 

nowledge and to disseminate it. . . . 

It will be thus seen that the object of the 
N.U.W.W. is in every possible way to gain 
knowledge in order that it may be able to diffuse 
it, to make, as has been already said, the expe- 
rience of each available for all. Do some ask 
why it is so important to gain knowledge on all 
these points, surely the answer is not far to 
seek. We are living ina period of social change, 
of experiment, of zeal often rash and ignorant. 
Many are tired of discussing what are called 
women’s questions, yet the questions are not 
solved. : 

But it is impostible to enumerate the questions 
concerning the position and usefulness of women, 
which need special study. Many will occur at 
once to any thoughtful person. Acts of Parlia- 
ment which in any way touch on these questions 
ought to be carefully watched by us, and for 
this purpose we intend to appoint a Parlia- 
mentary sub-committee, if possible, in close 
connection with the Stansfeld trust. Questions 
relating to the marriage laws are in the air, and 
it is not necessary to point out how closely 
these concern women. I doubt if itis sufficiently 
realised how far the position of women in this 
country depends upon the way in which we 
regard marriage. Probably there are many 
points connectcd with these questions in which 
we should by no means all think alike, and yet we 
may be enabled to help one another, to think 
straight, and to form opinions on sound reasons. 
An attempt to understand the attitude of the 
Oriental mind towards women, and their position 
in Mohammedan countries, is a great help 
towards forming a sound judgment on some of 
the questions relating to the position of women 
in Christian lands. We sometimes find people 
comparing the rights of woman to hold property 
under the Mohammedan law with her rights in 
our own country, and to the disadvantage of 
the latter. A little knowledge of why those 
rights came to be given in the past, and how 
they have been observed since, will prevent the 
rash from drawing false inferences from them. 
I do not say that no changes are needed in this 
country, but let us not despise what we have 
got, nor do anything to endanger our present 
advantageous position, through ignorance of 
the causes which have led to it. It is well to 
remember always that facts are stronger than 
theory, that among facts none has a greater or 
more permanent influence than the fact of sex. 
It has been well said that ‘‘ we must expect to find 
that the subject of the relations between the 
sexes will always be the great battle-ground of 
social principles. It is, indeed, a fundamental 
test of the powers of sclf-restraint and subordina- 
tion to a higher law than individual feeling. 
It brings into sharp contrast the difference 
between the materialistic and personal views 
of life on the one hand, and the spiritual and 


social on the other.” To remember that the 
subordination of individual feeling to a higher 
law is necessary, for all alike will help us to 
think more wisely with regard to changes 
advocated primarily for the benefit of women. 

The special interest of the members of the 
N.U.W.W. is in all questions relating to the 
influence of women in society in its widest 
sense, and the share of women in the work of 
the world. On these questions they must make 
up their minds slowly and carefully, with a due 
sense of responsibility. It is not necessary to 
have an opinion on a question unless we have 
had opportunity to gain knowledge enough to 
form a sound one. We need not be always 
expressing opinions ; it is by what we are and 
what we do that we must try to show how 
women can best serve the cause of humanity. 

The N.U.W.W. has grown slowly, in answer 
to what seems to be a need felt not only in 
England, but in other countries. Those who 
have had most to do with it have perhaps most 
wondered at its development, which has not 
been in accordance with any set purpose exist. 
ing in the brain of any one or more founders. 
It seems to have grown and developed of itself, 
and its organisers have to learn through many 
mistakes ee to arrive at the principles and 
rules by which so far-reaching an organisation 
can be worked. We are met together now for 
the occasion on which the Union comes most 
pee before the public, though it would 

e a great mistake to think that it primarily 
exists to organise this Conference. This is a 
most pleasant and fruitful opportunity for 
meeting face to face, and for the discussion of 
special points connected with our work, and if 
this Conference is not essential, yet the use that 
is made of it is most important for the life of 
the Union. It helps to form its temper and the 
spirit which shall animate its work, and to bring 
to light questions which need special study. 
All subjects cannot be discussed each time, and 
some may gaze at the programme critically and 
say, ‘I see nothing here likely to be of use to 
me in my work.” But the animating spirit of 
the N.U.W.W. suggests that each should be 
willing to learn something of the work of others, 
and at least for a few minutes to get out of her 
own particular groove, and hear what others 
are doing. The Conference may not be directly 
useful to your work, but if it widens your sym- 
pathies, enlarges your interests, and increases 
your belief in human nature, it will make you a 
fitter instrument for doing your work. ; 

We are going to discuss some questions which 
are called burning. I am not afraid of the 
temper in which they will be treated. We have 
all come both to give and to receive. The rich- 
ness of the gift will depend more upon the 
temper than even upon the capacity and 
experience of the giver; she will give most who ~ 
thinks least about giving. The amount we 
receive will depend upon our freedom from 
prejudice, our willingness to learn. Our dis- 
cussion will be fruitful in proportion as we can 
keep alive within ourselves the inspiring con- 
sciousness of a common ain. 


THE WOMEN’S VEGETA- 


RIAN UNION. 


On Saturday, October 17th, a social meeting of 
the above Union was held, by kind invitation 
of Mrs. C. Leigh Hunt Wallace, at 4 Albany: 
terrace, Regent's Park, N.W., when over 70 of 
the members and friends were present. After 
some time spent in pleasant social intercourse; 
Mrs. Wallace delivered a most animated and 
instructive lecture to her guests. During the 
course of her address the lecturer urged upon 
women the great importance of teaching some 
as well as daughters, to lead moral lives. Suel 
teaching to a son was the due of his future 
bride. Morality knew no sex. When a pure- 
minded, confiding girl was given in marriage 
an immoral man, well might a mother's hear 
ache on the bridal morning. If women are er 
see their divine place as mothers and masters a 
the world, they must be free—marriage mus 
not be forced. hi 
Dwelling upon the question of the clothing 
of women, Mrs. Wallace greatly conden 
tight-lacing, which must lead to hie a 
future suffering. Every muscle of the body 


—— 
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ghould have its freedom. ee ge clothing 


to get others to join it with himself. An asso- TO OU GIRLS. 
was most deadly, and to deform | the body | ciation such as the students contemplated would, R R 
with it was to deform the expression of the | he believed, be most advantageous. The apathy By Apgeva Frances Mount. 


Divine. Passing on to consider the food ques- 
tion, the lecturer said our system of cooki 

was a system of starvation. Foods ical 
contain all the elements necessary for the 
sustenance of the body, but the usual way of 
cooking them resulted in the loss of cain of 
the nourishment. In the case of vegetables a 
large quantity of water was used to boil them 
in, which, containing so much of the goodness, 
was afterwards thrown away. They should 
simply be shut down and cooked in their 
own steam, thus retaining all their natural 


that prevailed among students and medical men | pgar girl: : 
: dee girls, when I spoke to you a short time 
bape re to wee rights was deplorable. | ago about the evil of ivting, I aegedl upon those 
‘ ae ) o matter what cropres up | of you who err in this way to do your best to 
etrimental to their interests one woul not | overcome it, and then I ventured to give you 
touch it unless he found that it pressed against | my ideas as to how girls should behave towards 
himself individually, and in this way their rights | young men in cases Now, some of my friends 
had been seriously tres assed upon and injured have since said to me words tantamount to 
in the past. He ho the association which 


these :— 
was about to be formed would be found useful ; 
: ; ‘ ‘Do you mean that we are always to treat all 
9 afar tra beeen Sar of students, and the oung men as brothers? Is here never to 
s of the profession generally. ene bs one upon whom we may look ina different 
A waluable juices, dried « ow Mr. Pigot urged that they should at east ask light?” 
an ‘ttl J ae peas, &c., requiring | that a man should examine them in the vivd | “wey a fiand 
very 7 en i a an that which they | voce. The proper course would be to boycott |), ell, my dear young ten a th you may 
were ol ie mi = e cooking of grains it| the Council, to take away a8 many men as T intend eee ae teal es fi Biel Ae 
was we “1 boiled ss 7 water which had been | possible from the college, and let them take out oak re . conyess th sabi rags ee : 
previously ed ’ + erwise the lime, which | their lectures elsewhere. Of course, the present . th 5 hedaee butee ti . wy tei a pera 
always OO eed ‘th claege the form of furr, | men could not leave, but the men coming up| {7 aon + wi “oa ves its ste is hat bea ver. 
Oa es oor wit ar ' or and was answer- | for the winter session would be in a position to | ; "~ not wis ooh sites | : ‘ ee te 
able ded’ that dried. penile e lecturer recom- | meet their wishes in this respect. 2B¥C : “om oot ther bdaelld i ag 9 wh, ‘will 78 
ae rd ‘ food and grains be used} Mr. L. Geraty said there were two courses noses is wth ae nil th } Prom » = I 
“ watt res toll 8 a4 obtainable. A| open to them—either to boycott the college ee eh vt sii f ho di ip h : ee 
Mr at Wurm 2 Sibth the ac ri in which | and take out their lectures elsewhere, or to | POS? ri im - a hie A axe £ ane No 
Veig ié, 1 Miss. ‘Am CM dile. Adrienne | form an association which they could use on ng d i a ate ed of pais tery * it hd 
oe , and Miss . ogee orant joined, after | fitting occasions to defend themselves against gir spat & . rr a 1 wee *) ed ire } fe 
Faten . 8 4s ci hone *4 oa was spent in| the Council. For his own part, he thought it yh G. od nad pee = ney. ‘a », 
near ee a“ asolos and songs | would be cowardly if they left. (Hear, hear.) yas tgs pe a eg hel» 
ra ‘dan, ag Cler és W. M. Wolff van | He was, therefore, in favour of staying and setae bi t ere ml © a eeu Aa. 
Benin Mies Clespartoe ees ering Bide | the ‘Chaisman mil (Hear, hear’) breathing ;, but what, to consecrate herself now 
pees call ne aoe charming little| The Chairman said they had even néw the | UF bce vouth to God, i Sip allow the 4h mil 
ogue, “4 e€ j © ackward Child, which means of persuading the Council to give them a of Roe ea bl ‘Ene ee nto i" ous: 
wee Meat Wallac y acted by the Misses Emily | more favourable answer, but what the means a iit Pond eae d ee Ak ti ie hele 
and sors ane: ; ; were he did not wish to mention, for that would | ; ay ti . nt yee hi or Pe until meee: oe 
It may be added that this meeting was a be giving themselves away. He might say, clap i bebag ties ia ane it ae eae 
truly representative one, all the officers of the | however, that one of the ways by which they comes you have no tf th rah n ee 
Women’s Vegetarian Union being present, with | could effect their object was to take away as i nee ge Gs . abl reap ad. 
the exception of three vice-presidents (two of | much money as they could from the college. fo cna uties come to you you may be ready 
whom reside abroad) and of two members of That had worked well before. The nclisgs; be ase aif ou cultivate the habit now of treatin 
ee pe ete When the pte ae aired young es as a right-minded girl should yaa 
, 8 8 a ion | 2. F ; F 
on a former occasion si | were told the fare to aa Rte is Barre saeeg Pee 
Edinburgh was #0 raves Mo think . saat OF friendly towards her he is necessarily in love 
way of meeting their request. (H ear, ee with her. And then they make him @ sla 
Wi lg othr St rp | ha ae Nnp tr va 
aminer was a matter of more interes : 
junior students and young men coming up from oo a confite 4a cus) ee rine 
aie souaniy’se iat price bet betes tat they have had paid to them—stupid, hollow 
Examiner in Midwifery and Diseases of Women po at eens about Se ate tie ae nonsense that their idle words have called forth, 
to hi eo ok ie of Surgeons - Treland. . Paral ite P . PTO. | and oni if only the young men could hear 
mmediately the young men, who propose * onaiat; being retailed, they would ver much resent. 
question and treat privately female patients, | ,: An association was formed and a. represents: This is the sort - thing I ee so anxious all 
arose in wrath at the “indecency” of their dive commiisiee was appointed to give practical Christian girls should set their faces firmly 
answering questions on the same bench uf effect to the aim of the meeting, which then 


MALE MEDICAL STUDENTS 
AND A LADY EXAMINER. 


Dr. Winirrep Dickson, of Dublin, having had 
a most distinguished career as a student, and 
since successfully carried on practice, both in 
hospital and privately, was appointed recently 


: against. Do not lower yourselves by joking and 
practice to a member of the sex in point. ‘They separated. jesting about such a solemn thing as marriage. 
nae the Council, protesting against a a Certainly you are going no a in nee of 
y examiner. it, and in hoping that some day you may ea 
Tt was, in reply, resolved by the Council that LIFE’S LESSON. wife. No girl can begin too soon to get ready 


the memorialists be informed that, inasmuch as 
a, Fellow of the College, duly qualified, had been 
selected in conformity with the obligation im- 
posed by the Charters, the Council could not 
accede to the request of the students. It should 
be understood that, if the Council had been ever 
so anxious to draw back from its selection, it 
has no power to remove an examiner, nor is it 
probable that it would be disposed to exercise 
such power if it possessed it. 


O weary hearts that throb with bitter grief, 
And seem to keep time with the aching brain, 
O tired eyes that nightly vigils keep, 
And pale lips shutting back the pain: 


for that position, for it is very certain that a 
good wife does not spring up suddenly ; hers is 
no mushroom growth. Her character is built 
up slowly and surely through years of patient 
fighting against and overcoming her faults. 
Whenever you see a good wife, you may be 
sure that before she married she strove to 
mould herself into what she is to-day; do not 
imagine she took no trouble to grow better, nor 


Remember other hearts are heavy, too; 
Little we know the crosses others bear ; 

We hear a laugh and see a happy smile, 

And never dream they hide a burning tear. 


e 3 The sad, sad story that our own lives tell fancy that, when a girl like yourselves, she did 
A meeting of the male medical students was Repeats itself in many a human breast, not try to learn those things that are necessary 
then held in premises in York-street, attached | And in the impress tired faces wear for every woman to know whether she be 
to the College of Surgeons, for the purpose of| We read their sorrows through their smiles married or not. : 
protesting against the reply. There was a very confessed. So I want each one of you now to begin to 
full attendance of students. Mr. Henry F. get ready for your future life. All women do 
Conyngham presided, and in the course of his | The sympathy all crave can come alone not marry, and it may be that some of you may 
observations he stated that when they joined| From those whose feet have pressed the same | not, but even so don’t you want to be a good 
the College they did not expect that they would rough way ; woman just the same ? don’t you want to know 
at any stage be examined by ladies, and most of | And so we learn the lesson—hard, indeed— how to manage a hoine, and to be a bright 
them would never have joined the College had| That darkest night may bring the brightest | happy useful member of society? I aim sure 
they understood that the Council would at any day. you do, and, as I said once before, that what- 
stage “po lady examiners. They objected ——=<=_____a=~=S= ever your lot in life may be it will be best, 
to the lady appointed in the present instance, because it is chosen for you by God. 

on the ground that she could not possess suffi- Aumscivinc 1x Lonpox.—Mr. Arnold White So prepare yourself now for it, and, as it is 


cient experience for her duties, she having been estimates that £6,000,000 is every year given by 
a student with some of the men she would now the public to London charities, which is equi- 
be required to examine. A lengthened discus- valent to 5s. a week for 48 weeks in the year 
sion took place as to the steps that should be | to 500,000 people. He thinks that private 
adopted to protect the students in future, and it benefactions amount to about twice that sum, 
was generally agreed that a Students’ Associa- | making the grand total nearly £20,000,000. He 
tion or Union should be formed for that purpose. | maintains that the distribution of this money 
_ Dr. C, Hodgson said he would be happy to | sustains a population of professional hypocrites 
join any such association, and help it in every | and cadgers which, he is of opinion, ought to be 
way that he could. He hoped also to be able ‘ exterminated. 


possible you may be a wife, try and learn every- 
thing that will help you to be such a one as 
you ought to be. 

What sort of wives do men want? Sensible, 
good men T mean. Well, sensible, good wives ; 
not vain, silly, useless women with no thoughts 
beyond dress and amusement. And they don't 
want women who have frittered away their 
affections, who have flirted and coquetted with 
a dozen other men; Lut molest, sweet, gentle 
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sao whose hearts have been kept for them 
one. 

They want a wife who is fully equi to 
take her place by her bruband’s cide ae h 
life’s journey, and every girl who marries ought 
to be ready to fulfil the duties she takes upon 
herself; to be a true helpmeet to her husband, 
coisee bane in trouble, caring for him in 
sickness, being faithful to him in shadow as 
hiring in sunshine, loving him through good 
and ill. 

Just read chapter xxxi. of Proverbs carefully 
through, dear girls, you who are in a h to 
rush into matrimony, and then ask yo ves 
candidly whether you are capable yet of being 
ann & pala ty that. ze 

ember, marriage is a and hol 
ordinance, and that when a Bese) lays hae 
hand in her husband's, and vows before God to 
love and be true to him so long as they both 
shall live, she does a very solemn thing. 

I wonder how many women realise what they 
are -s when they take this most important 
step. I fear the brides are far from few who do 
not look the matter fairly and squarely in the 
face, all they think of is that they love him to 
whom they are swearing fealty—at least some- 
times they do—for it is a sad truth that many a 
woman marries without love, merely for a home 
of her own, or money, or position, or perhaps 
just to save herself from being ‘‘an old maid,” 
when there is not an atom of love, or even 
respect, in her heart towards the man to whom 
she is giving, nay, selling herself. But we will 
not speak of that sort of marriage now, let us 
take the case of a woman who does love the 
man she intends to marry. 

We will suppose that she has learned those 
things the knowledge of which will help her to 
be a good wife, and that though she is humbly 
conscious of her shortcomings, yet by the grace 
of God she is striving to overcome them. 

Well, she must ask herself this question: 
‘‘ Is this man a Christian?” for surely those of 
you who are walking in the narrow path your- 
selves will acknowledge the folly and sin of 
wedding one who differs on this point from you, 
and who will most assuredly hinder you from 
serving the Master to whom you have sworn 
your loyal allegiance. 

Oh, my dear friends, don’t fall into the com- 
mon error of allowing love to blind your eyes. 
Of course, you should be very lenient towards 
the faults of others, and it is only natural that 
you should be so towards your lover’s; but at 
the same time, in the matter of marriage, there 
are some points upon which you must be firm. 
It is no use to wait until after you are married, 
and then find, all too late, that you have made 
a mistake. You will have taken the step then, 
and it will be irrevocable. So, now, be very 
careful what manner of man you marry. Oh! 
what a weight of anguish would be averted if 
only girls would ask God to direct them in this 
matter, if they would place it in His hands, and 
then be willing to allow Him to order it all for 
them. How many a woman rues the day that 
she deliberately stifled the voice of conscience 
when it told her she was running an awful risk 
in linking her fate with one who was unworthy 
of her; with a man, perhaps, who was fond of 
strong drink. True, she may never have seen 
him the worse for it then, for, naturally, he 
was careful not to show his worst side to her; 
still she knew there was “a rift within the 
lute,’ and yet she closed her eyes to the fact, 
and married him. Or he may have told her 
that as his wife she would reform him, and that 
if she turned from him he would go to the bad 
altogether. She knew well that if he had no 
higher motive than that to keep him straight 
there was very little hope, yet she allowed him 
to persuade her, or rather to talk her over. 

She did it with her eyes open, and now—but 
we will draw a curtain over the misery of her 
life as she looks back to the days when the 
making or marring of it was in her own hands, 
when two paths lay open before her and she 
chose the one which led her to bitter, bitter 
sorrow and remorse and wrecked her whole 
life’s happiness. 

Let me beg of you, dear girls, to have nothing 
to do with a man who is addicted to this fatal 
habit. And there is yet another stamp of man 
T would also plead with you, in all love, to have 


bo 


nothing to do with either. As Christians you 
should hold very exalted ideas of morality in 
thought, word and deed, and I want to put this 

uestion to you: Can a woman be true to all 

e best, and highest, and noblest instincts of 
her womanhood when she weds a man who is 
not just what he ought to be ? 

The world in general may gloss over this 
thing where a man is concerned, but we young 
women who are striving to be followers of the 
high and holy Christ know that what is sin for 
one is sin for another; there is no compromise 
in the matter, and a man who steps down from 
the pedestal of purity is wholly unworthy of a 
wife whose character is white and fair. 

And though, in view of her many faults and 
failures, a woman should be humble-minded, 
yet when she gives herself to the man she loves 
she should be able to feel that she is giving him 
something worth having, and therefore expects 
something worth having in return, and requires 
that his name should be as good as hers. 

And so, my dear young friends, make up your 
minds that if you marry you will marry a 
man, one whom you can look up to with 
great respect ; never mind whether he is rich, 
or handsome, or clever, or any of those minor 
details. The question you have to settle is 
that he must be a poe man, and that you love 
him enough to enable you to willingly cast in 
your lot with his, and to be ready to forsake 
eve: 
Don’t set your affections upon anyone who is 
not worthy of you, remember you will be far 
better unmarried than mis-married, if I may be 
allowed to use the term. ; 

And then, when you have married a good man 
don’t spoil his life. Never let the bitterness be 
his of finding all too late that he has made a 
huge blunder, for it is a sad thing for that 
knowledge to come to any husband. 

Strive in a strength other than an earthly to 
do your duty, and perform the vows you made 
on your marriage day. Never let it be true of 
you that you came short of what you promised 
and failed in love and duty towards the man 
who chose you from all other women to be his 
companion on life’s journey. 

Remember that when a man asks a woman 
to be his wife he pays her the highest possible 
compliment, and every wife ought to so strive 
to live that her husband may be able to say she 
is a gift from God. We read in the 19th of 
Proverbs that ‘‘a prudent” or good wife is 
‘‘ from the Lord,” and I would have each of you 
who marry to be to your husband as the best 
and sweetest gift the heavenly Father has 
bestowed upon him. 

You will both be happy then through your 
earthly lives, even though trials and sorrows 
must come to you, and you will be able to look 
onward to the time when your earthly race shall 
be run, and the love which here was so deep 
and true will come to full perfection in heaven. 


TOBACCO AND HEALTH. 


Dr. Francis Dow ine lately read a paper 
before the Mississippi Valley Medical Associa- 
tion, showing, as the careful result of investiga- 
tions by himself and others, that impaired 
vision is the common result of the habitual use 
of tobacco either by chewing or smoking, 
rather more by the former method on account 
of the greater absorption of nicotine. He con- 
ducted a personal examination of 150 male 
employees in a large tobacco factory, all of whom 
used tobacco in one or both of these ways. Of 
these he found that in 45 cases the normal 
acuteness of vision was diminished to a greater 
or less degree. In 30 cases the impairment 
was very serious, the subjects mistaking red for 
brown or black, green for blue or orange and 
sometimes black when the tests were made. 
They were also unable to make out the white 
spot in the centre of a black card. More than 
half of the 150 showed persistent contraction of 
both pupils, and this was the invariable accom- 
paniment of some form of defective vision. In 
most cases the failure of vision is very slow, 
and becomes well advanced before the patient 
discovers it. 


ing for him, and to be true to him always.- 


Chats with the Bousetuite, 
ON HEALTH IN THE HOME 
AND DOMESTIC 


THINGS OF NOTE. 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
VACCINATION. 
(Continued from page 219.) 


THE reasons which lead the majority of the 
Commissioners to recommend that repeated 
penalties should no longer be enforced are 
given as follows :— 

‘We do not doubt that the fact that penalties 
may be re secures in some cases the 
vaccination of children who would otherwise 
remain unvaccinated ; but we believe that the 
irritation which these repeated prosecutions 
create, when applied in the case of those who 
honestly object to have their children vaccinated, 
and the agitation and active propaganda of 
anti-vaccination views which they foster in such 
cases, tend so greatly to a disuse of the prac- 
tice, in the district where such occurrences 
take place, that in the result the number of 
children vaccinated is less than it would have 
been had the power of repeated prosecution 
never existed or been exercised. This seems to 
us to be the crucial question. A law severe in 
its terms, and enforced with great stringency, 
may be less effectual for its purpose than one 
of less severity and which is put in force less 
uncompromisingly. When this is the case it 
cannot be doubted that the law which appears 
less severe is really the more effective. The 
ultimate object of the law must be kept in view. 
The penalty was not designed to punish a parent 
who may be considered misguided in his views 
and unwise in his action, but to secure the 
vaccination of the people. If a lawless severe, 
or administered with less stringency, would 
better secure this end, that seems to us con- 
clusive in its favour. 

If, then, we cannot look with any certainty 
to a change of the authority whose duty it is to 
enforce the law as a means of securing vaccina- 
tion in those districts where it has already fallen 
into disuse, it obviously follows that every 
endeavour should be made so to frame and to 
administer the law that opposition to vaccina- 
tion should not spread to other districts, and 
that it should cease or diminish in those parts 
of the country where it at present prevails. 

It is to be hoped that our report will stimulate 
belief in the efficacy of vaccination, that it will 
remove some misapprehensions, and reassure 
some who take an exaggerated view of the risks 
connected with the operation, as well as lead to 
a more ready enforcement of the law by local 
authorities.” : 

The Commissioners desire to call attention to 
the recommendation which was made in their 
fifth interim report, that persons committed to 
prison by reason of the non-payment of penalties 
imposed under the vaccination laws should no 
longer be treated as criminals. They stated in 
that report the reasons for this recommendation, 
to which they still adhere. They remark, 
however, that if the changes in the compulsory 
provisions of the vaccination laws which they 
have suggested be adopted the matter would 
lose much of its importance. 


THE MINORITY REPORT. 


This is issued by Mr. Picton and Dr. Collins» 
who were the two anti-vaccination members of 
the Commission as originally appointed, and 
who remained unconverted at the end. The 
reasons why they do not believe in the protec- 
tive (or as it is scientifically called the ‘ pro- 
phylactic;’’ power of vaccination occupy & great 
deal of space, and the principal points of their 
‘Minority Report ” may be thus summarised : 

“We entirely agree with the report of our col- 
leagues, in so far as it shows the great change 
of professional and scientific opinion since 
vaccination first engaged the attention of the 
Legislature, and since the passing of the first 
compulsory Act in 1853. We hold with them 
that the protective power of vaccination has 
been at least exaggerated and that dangers 
incidental to the practice, though at one time 
denied, ‘are undoubtedly real and not incon- 
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siderable in gross amount.” We gladly add 
our signatures to theirs in support of the Com- 
mission’s interim report recommending the 
abolition of repeated prosecutions, and also that 
recalcitrants against the vaccination laws should 
no longer be subjected to the same treatment 
as criminals. We now desire also, if compulsion 
in any form is be maintained, to support their 
final recommendations for the relief of con- 
scientious nonconformity with the law. We 
also gladly endorse the precautions they recom- 
rank with the object of preventing avoidable 
dangers in connection with the operation. 
There is no difference among us on these 
so far as these recommendations 
Commission is absolutely unani- 
mous. We feel, however, that the evidence 
not only justifies, but requires a more complete 
reconsideration of the poe state of the law, 
as well as of the methods adopted in dealing 
with small-pox. For this pwpose it is necessary 
to review in some detail the history of small-pox 
and the various preventive measures which have 
at different times been in vogue, and to scrutinise 
the grounds on which one alone of these preven- 
tive measures has been relied upon to the 
exclusion of others. We desire also to give 
reasons for thinking that other more effective 
and practicable (as well as less objectionable) 
modes of stamping out small-pox, or protecting 
communities from its introduction, are available. 

‘We venture to think that the report of our 
colleagues, in the preparation of many portions 
of which we have borne our part, has approached 
the consideration of the behaviour of small-pox, 
and the means of preventing it, too exclusively 
from the standpoint of vaccination, and that too 
little attention has consequently been accorded 
to sanitary organisation, prompt notification and 
isolation, measures of disinfection and cleanli- 
ness, and healthy conditions of living, which we 
believe to be of the first importance in preventing 
and controlling outbreaks of small-pox.” 

They give some instances of the outbreak of 
small-pox amongst vaccinated persons, and 
continue :— _ 

“Tt is, however, superfluous to cite further 
evidence at this stage to prove what is no longer 
denied by anybody, that small-pox attacks the 
vaccinated. 

“‘ No witness who has appeared before us has 
maintained the original contention of Jenner 
and the earlier vaccinators, and the protection 
now claimed by those who assert such protection 
is relative, not absolute; temporary, and not 
permanent. 

“Tt was at one time alleged that even if 
vaccination did not invariably prevent attack by 
small-pox, yet such attack was modified and 
never severe or fatal. There can, however, be 
no doubt that fatal small-pox and cases of the 
disease in all its various types of severity occur 
in persons who have been successfully vaccinated. 

“Tt is true that when the cases of small-pox 
in various epidemics in this country and abroad 
have been sorted into groups according to 
whether the patients have been vaccinated or 
not, the result is almost invariably to show a 
higher rate of fatality in the unvaccinated than 
in the vaccinated class. The range of difference 
is considerable. Fatalities in the vaccinated 
from 1 per cent. to 18 per cent., but rarely 
higher, are recorded. Unvaccinated fatalities 
of 9, 13, 30, and 50 per cent., and even higher, 
are recorded. In some sets of figures the 
unvaccinated fatality rate is three, four, and 
five times that of the vaccinated ; in others, such 
as the Berlin and Duisburg figures for 1871-72, 
the rates at various ages are not very different 
in the two classes. 
‘Tt has been argued that the difference of the 
case mortality in the two classes is not due, or 
not wholly due, to the presence or absence of 
vaccination, and, further, that the division into 
the two classes is not properly made. 
“Tt is alleged that the unvaccinated differ 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively from the 
vaccinated. Thus, this class, it is urged, 
includes (1) infants under the age of vaccination ; 
(2) those whose vaccination is postponed on 
account of poor health in obedience to the 
instruction to public vaccinators to vaccinate 
only hose who are healthy; and (3) those of 
the lowest and most neglected social class. 
Inasmuch as these, when they constitute a con- 
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siderable proportion of the whole unvaccinated 
class, would, from reasons apart from vaccina- 
tion, raise the case mortality, it is urged that 
the high fatality of the unvaccinated must not 
be ascribed merely to the fact of their non- 
vaccination. 

‘‘ Objection has also been made to the classi- 
fication by marks on the skin of cases of a 
disease whose chief symptom is, and the chief 
cause of whose fatality is, the abundance of an 
eruption on the skin. It is claimed that the 
fact of vaccination or non-vaccination of small- 
pox patients should be determined by reference 
to the vaccination registers, not by the visibility 
of marks on the arm. 

‘It is clear that if these objections are well 
founded some part of the difference between the 
fatality of the vaccinated and the unvaccinated 
is explicable without reference to vaccination. 
It is difficult to say whether the whole differ- 
ence can be thus explained. 

‘‘ There can be no doubt that in towns where 
vaccination has been well carried out a con- 
siderable proportion of the unvaccinated popu- 
lation consists of young infants. Thus at 
Warrington it was igand 6 Dr. Savill that of 
57 unvaccinated children living in the invaded 
houses, 22 were under one year; of these 13 
were one month or under, and of these eight 
were attacked, and all of them died; these 
eight babies constituted one-third of the total 
unvaccinated deaths. The inclusion of such 
cases in the unvaccinated class raises the un- 
vaccinated case mortality, while the vaccinated 
class is necessarily free from a similar con- 
tingent of young infants. 


‘When we consider all the sources of error 
to which we have alluded, we are led to conclude 
that the difference in fatality between the 
vaccinated and unvaccinated small-pox patients 


is not as great as is sometimes contended, 


and that so far as it exists it cannot be due 
merely to the effect of vaccination, while 
the fact that the fatality of all cases lumped 
together is practically the same now as it was 
in the unvaccinated of last century, when large 
numbers are taken for comparison, strongly 
suggests that the inclusion of a large contingent 
of vaccinated persons has not exerted a 
mitigating effect on the average fatality of the 

a 


whole.” 


vod 


(To be continued.) 


ONLY CHRISTIANS. 


JoHn WESLEY was once troubled in regard to 
the disposition of the various sects, and the 
chances of each in reference to future happiness 
or punishment. A dream one night transported 
him in its uncertain wanderings to the gates of 


hell. 

‘Are there any Roman Catholics here?” 
asked thoughtful Wesley. 

‘‘ Yes,” was the reply. 

‘‘ Any Presbyterians ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” again was the answer. 

“‘ Any Congregationalists ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Any Methodists?” by way of a clincher, 
asked the pious Wesley. 
"+ Yes,” to his great 
answered. 

In the mystic way of dreams, a sudden trans- 
position, and he stood before the gates of 
heaven. Improving his opportunity, he again 
inquired : 

“ Are there any Roman Catholics here ?”’ 
‘‘ No,” was the reply. 

‘“‘ Any Presbyterians ? ”’ 

“No.” 

« Any Congregationalists ?” 

“No.” 

* Any Methodists ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘Well, then,” he added, lost in wonder, 
who are they inside ?” 

“ Christians !’’ was the jubilant answer. 


El 


indignation, was 


‘6 


Man with awful toothache meets a friend and 
tells his woes. The Friend: “Ah, I had just 
as bad a toothache as you yesterday, and I 
went home, and my wife petted ine, and kissed 
me, and made much of me, and the toothache 
disappeared. You take my tip.” The Acheyone : 
“Tg your wife at home, do you think?” 
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Our PribateAdbertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


TERMS :—Bixpence per insertion for the first 
moras [lots iota pte of et no change 
made in w Figures as one word, if in a group. 


ords. count 
Advertisements should reach us by Monda gage 3 for the 
same week's issue. ee we tat te ‘use 
advertisement without giving a reason. 


ing to an advertisement in this column, when 

address is not given, but only 
an office number, write your letter to the advertiser 
and write 


an 
your replies to the advertiser, and further comm! 
ba be direct between you both. 


This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articl traders’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 


Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not ex ten days, thus 

ording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 


Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be io ed between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 
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N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


—————— eh 


Dress. 


A. 221, MUFF in good Ermine, quite nice, but 
needs relining, only 5s. 


A. 222. MATERIAL for autumn dresses, 27 


inches wide, grey mixture and brown mixture 
looking like wool, 10 yards of each, only 6d. per yard. 


a Z 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
C.119. A LADY living near Swiss Cottage would 


like to receive a lady as paying guest, Terms 
80s. weekly. 


ee eee 


Wanted. ~ 
W. 124. PORTRAITS (engraved) of eminent 


women of all ages. Send description and 
lowest price. 


———————— ee 
Miscellaneous. 
E. 130 FRENCH Works of Fiction for sale, or 


exchange for others. ‘Une Altesse Impériale,” 
by Ary Ecilaw; “Le Roi de Thessalic,” by the seme; ° 
““L"Immortel,” by Alphonse Daudet; ‘ Une Maitresse 
Riche,” by Henri Cramoise ; ‘ Deux Mis¢res,” by Emile 
Souvestre; “Confessions d’un Enfant du Siecle,” by Alfred 
de Musset; “Cesar Birotteau,” by Balzac; ‘‘ Le Bonheur 
des Dames,” by Zola; ‘“ Fortune des Rougons,” by Zola; 
“ Michel Tessier,” by Edouard Rod, with author's autograph ; 
“La Vénus de Gordes,” by Belot and Daudet. Eech one 
shilling, and twopence postage, except Souvestre, 
and de Musset, each eightpence post-frce. 


Balzac, 


BE. 131. «HI Eastern Question.’’ By Viscount 

Stratford de Redcliffe. Preface by Dean 
Stanley ; handsomely hound; clean; price, 5s. If sold, pro- 
ceeds will be given to the Woman’s SIGNAL Armenian I'und. 


E, 132. KC NITTING MACHINE (Harrison’s), 
with stand and accessories. Cost £14 14s.; 
equal to new. Price £6. 


N URSE, Certificated, month ly. 
Disengaged November and December. 15 Cecil- 
strect, Walsall, Statfordshire. 


_e 


Userun ror A Prixck.—A_ foreigner has 
invented what he is pleased to call a saluting 
device to lift the hat from the head automati- 
cally without raising the hand. The necessary 
mechanism is principally contained in a casing 
inside the hat, there being on the lower side of 
the casing curved spring fingers which vently 
clasp the head of the wearer. In a hat provided 
with this convenience, when the wearer bows, 
the swinging of a pivoted weight block pushes 
a rod whereby a spring is released end an arm 
is operated to raise a bow picce to which the 
edges of the hat are attached, the swinging , 
hack of the weight as the wearer resumes an 
erect position causes the hat to drop into its 
normal position on the head. 
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she had made them valuable. Now-a-days, 


form of higher education, they have com- 
paratively little time to practise domestic 
arts. Hence the younger mistresses them- 
selves are not so well trained as mistresses 
used to be, and are, therefore, less com- 
petent to teach young servants. Also the 


the only reward that a mistress has, who 
trains and drills a raw girl into a useful 


when so many middle-class girls either go 
out to some employment, or desire some 


servants have lost the habit of looking 
upon their situation as their home, so that 
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DOMESTIC TRAINING. 


Amipst the many institutions that exist in 
this country there has, up to quite recently, 
been one lack, and it is a lack that is 
particularly trying to women, and perhaps 
reflects little credit upon them, namely, the 
lack of institutions for domestic training. 
Like many other wants and drawbacks in 
our position, it has its origin in the great 
changes in our social conditions during the 
last century. Under the older system of 
living, in which it was usual for girls of 
middle-class families to remain at home, 
the mistress of the house instructed her 
daughters in their domestic duties, and they 
were able in their turn to thoroughly train 
the girls whom they took as servants. 
Communication between different places 
was less easy than it is now, and accord- 
ingly servants, when they obtained a good 
place, were more ready to look upon it 
as their permanent home; to give the 
mistress, who not only knew how to train 
them, but was willing to give herself the 


servant, is to see her leave to better her- 


and industry of the mistress in teaching 
her successor. 

Institutions for domestic training are 
therefore more required at the present time 


put the clock back ; and, though some of us 
may feel that we would have preferred to 
live under the older conditions, we cannot 
help ourselves, we must accommodate 
ourselves to the conditions under which 
we were born. The practical Germans 
perceived this some time before ourselves. 
They have had in many of their centres of 
population domestic training schools, and 
it has been the custom for young ladies, 
after leaving the ordinary school, to spend 
a year or so in becoming practically 
acquainted with that technical industry 
which is to be, in larger or smaller degree, 
the chief work in life of the great majority 
of women—housekeeping. In France, too, 
there has existed for a considerable time 
at least one important and State-recognised 
school of domestic economy. To these 
schools both the girls who are going to be 
mistresses, and the girls who are going to 
be domestic servants, are admitted, to the 
advantage of both in time to come. 

Up to the present there has been no 
State recognition of any such institution in 
this country ; but during the last ten years, 
and more especially during the last three or 
four, some efforts have been made both by 
the County Councils and by private enter- 
prise to do something towards meeting 
this need in our educational system. A 
school has been opened exclusively for 
domestic economy at Wimbledon recently, 
to which one philanthropic gentleman has 
contributed over £2,000. Another such 
institution is opening its doors with this 
season in Chelsea. In this case the work 
is being done in connection with the Chelsea 
Polytechnic. The London County Council 
is sending a certain number of girls to be 
trained, and others can be admitted on 
their own application. In London Elemen- 
mentary Schools, as was recently noted 
here, there are classes for the elder girls in 
cookery and laundry work, but, as these can 
occupy only a small portion of the school 
time, they cannot carry their pupils on very 
far; moreover, as most of the girls in the 
Board Schools are under 13, reason shows 
that they are not fully capable of learning 
more than the rudiments of these domestic 


self, a process which diminishes the ardour 


than they ever were before. We cannot 
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on the ordinary school time for a year 
at least. 

It is impossible to compel the parents of 
girls who intend to go into domestic 
service to give them the advantage of a 
special training. We have not yet arrived 
at the point of making industrial training 
compulsory, or, for the majority of the 
community, free. This may come in the 
future ; in the meantime it is of great im- 
portance that a beginning should be made, 
and that schools should be established at 
which girls of all classes who, themselves 
and their parents, are wise enough to 
perceive the necessity for teaching in these 
matters, can obtain the requisite instruc- 
tion. Few more useful efforts can be 
undertaken by ladies of leisure and means 
than founding such schools in all our 
large centres. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


The higher education of women under the 
segis of the University of Oxford proceeds apace, 
and with the progress of the movement has 
come the inevitable demand for increased 
accommodation for the students. Lady 
Margaret Hall has received the addition of a 
new south wing, the opening of which has been 
the occasion of considerable festivity. The 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough came over 
from Blenheim, and, in addition to heads of 
colleges and professors, the guests included 
the Vice-Chancellor and Mrs. Magrath, the 
Bishops of Oxford and Rochester, Mr. J. 
G. Talbot, M.P., Sir W. and Lady Hunter, 
Sir W. Herschell, and Sir W. and Lady 
Markby. The Bishop of Rochester conducted 
an inaugural service, and afterwards delivered a 
short address, in which he paid a fitting com- 
pliment to the work of the principal, Miss 
Wordsworth, and spoke of the sympathy which 
the dead Primate had felt with such under- 
takings. At the soirée which followed, the 
Vice-Chancellor took an opportunity of wishing 
prosperity to the college in the future, and 
expressed the hope that the success which had 
attended it in the past would be increased and 
multiplied in the larger building. 


* m * 


Miss Willard and Miss Gordon will reach 
America in ample time for the National Con- 
vention at St. Louis, but are sailing later than 
they had planned, Miss Willard’s arduous work at 
Marseilles making a two weeks’ rest imperative 
before taking the voyage. They sail by the 
Paris, of the American line, October 31st. 


* % * 


Mrs. John H. Miller, of Syracuse, N.Y., has 
invented a wonderful fireman’s cap, which will 
enable a man to grope about in a stifling atmo- 
sphere for an hour. A silk sponge, through 
which smoke cannot enter, but which permits 
the air to pass, is the particular feature. 


Requests being continually made for speakers 
on the Armenian question, we are glad to 
inform our readers that Miss Mellinger, @ 
returned missionary from Armenia, and Miss 


Bozjian, an Armenian, are open to engagementé. 
Osborn, 


trouble of doing so, the advantage of Applications must be made to Mrs. 
their services for many years, when] arts. Technical education ought to follow | 38 Whitehall Park, Highgate, London, X. 
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A course of eight lectures on charitable work 
has been arranged by the Women’s University 
Settlement, the National Union of Women 
Workers, and the Charity Organisation 
Society, and will be given at 11.30 a.m. on 
Fridays. Miss Sewell, the Warden of the 
Women's University Settlement, delivers the 
first four, taking as her subject the scope of 
charitable work, and dealing with condi- 
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and individuals are taking it upon themselves to 
say that England ought to make the immense 
sacrifice of going to war on behalf of those same 
people. Surely it is not impossible, even in the 
midst of the Presidential election, for the voice 
of humanity and Christianity to be heard, to 
secure the admission to acountry where there is 
really room for them, of these poor people who 
are now being so heartlessly thrust back upon the 


To the nations which are showing themselves 
destitute of all generous feeling towards the 
unfortunate Armenians must, unhappily, be 
added America. There exists in the United 
States perhaps the most selfish law that has 
ever been passed in all the histories of law. 
The residents of the United States are in pos- 
session of the largest portion of the world’s 
surface fit for European habitation, and largely 


unpopulated. In Africa, and in parts of Asia, 
it is true, there are great tracts in which the 
population is either non-existent or very thin, 
but the climate or other conditions of those 
parts of the world prevent them from being 
properly available for colonization for persons 
born in the more temperate quarters of the 


lobe. 
8 * * * 


As regards Africa, for instance, a very 
intelligent person of the negro race, Dr. Blyden, 
when over here three or four years ago as the 
special envoy from the Republic of Liberia to 
the Queen, told me that, in his opinion, nearly 
the whole of Africa was fatal to persons of 
European birth ; that even when they survived 
their minds gave way, and that the extraordinary 
ferocity so often shown by persons of European 
birth, whether as travelJers or as rulers of 
already colonised parts, was less a moral than a 
physical breakdown. Dr. Blyden had been 
educated in the United States, where he had 
taken a legal degree, and is a voluminous author 
of very high-class works, while he has now for 
years resided in the Hinterland of Africa, so 
that he is well able to give a judgment, and, if 
his opinion be correct, the world is practically 
now full excepting for the large parts of 
America, both within and without the boundaries 
oféhe United States, that still remain compara- 
tively unpeopled. — 


It is therefore extremely selfish under any 
circumstances for the people who are now in 
pessession of the United States to shut the 
doors of that great country in the face of the 
poor from the overcrowded parts of the work. 
This, however, is what they do, the initial effort 
in this direction—the refusal to admit Chinamen 
—was at least partially justified by the state- 
ment that the social and moral habits of the 
Chinese unfitted them for forming a part of a 
civilised community ; but when their laws pro- 
ceeded further and enacted that no immigrant of 
white races should be admitted unless he had a 
certain amount of money in his pocket, not 
even in cases where some person already esta- 
blished in America was willing to guarantee to 
employ the poor immigrant, then the action 
became purely selfish, directed entirely to keep- 
ing up the prosperity of those in possession 
with a callous disregard to the greater misery 
caused to the rest of the world by this grasping 
conduct. 


Yet still it might be hoped that in a crisis of 
such a peculiar character as that of the 
Armenian persecution the doors would be 
opened by a Christian country to Christians 
fleeing from Mussulman persecution; though 
poverty alone might make no appeal to the 
present owners of the United States, surely 
poverty incurred for the sake of faith ought to 
receive some mercy. It is as discreditable to 
the American race that it is receiving none, | 
as is the indifference that prevails amongst the 
continental peoples in regard to the continuance 
of the massacres. The unhappy Armenians who 
are sent to the United States are being returned 
in large numbers from itsinhospitable ports at the 
very same time that some American newspapers | 


overcrowded labour market of this country. 


* «* 
If there be a justification of this action of 


America under any circumstances, there can be 
none for it in regard to the Armenians, and at 


any time it must be much less than England 
would have for similar action. There can be no 
doubt that a large part of the destitution that 
prevails at the East End of London depends 
upon the competition of native workers there, of 
the Polish Jews and other wretchedly poor 
aliens who come perfectly destitute to this 
country. The Bishop of Ripon recently 
remarked that it was a striking and depressing 
thought that the inhabitants of London 
who cannot speak any English are more 
numerous than the inhabitants of any town in 
all his diocese. The Armenians have, therefore, 
got a poor prospect here, the more so as a large 
number of them are only accustomed to work on 
the land, or to do porterage or other heavy 
physical labour—the class of work most over- 
crowded of all. At the same time, our own 
people are being crowded out, and various 
societies exist to help in the emigration of men 
and women of British birth. 
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At the last meeting of the United British 
Emigration Association it was mentioned that 
during the ten or twelve years of the B.W.E.A.’s 
existence emigrants, averaging 700 or more 
annually, have been befriended and happily 
placed in the colonies, either in Canada, South 
Africa, or Australia, for the B.W.E.A.’s 
machinery extends to all these places. It was 
further intimated that even in the Colonies 
there is but little opening for anything except 
rough manual labour. One lady, whose activities 
were centred in a Nursing Home at Buluwayo, 
told us that, while domestic servants were as 
much in demand as ever in South Africa, the 
class of educated women, teachers, and such 
like, have no longer before them the field that 
was so promising ten or fifteen years ago. In 
many cases farmers’ daughters, educated by the 
early pioneers, are now crowding into the 
education market to dispute posts with their 
instructresses. In Western Australia women 
are still at a premium, but only for the heavy 
work. 


At the meeting referred to a very lively 
description was given by Mrs. Shaw—a lady 
entrusted with a mission by the Times news- 
paper—of the rough travelling in these remote 
districts. She also drew a pathetic picture of 
the discovery by her party of a couple of 
young Cambridge graduates living together and 
devoting much of their time which should have 
been given to the land to very inadequately 
performed domestic duties. Mrs. Shaw urged 
the advisability of each settler being accom- 
panied by a sister or a wife, as the first necessary 
condition of comfort and prosperity. She also 
mentioned, incidentally, that she had found the 
price of butter in mining districts to average 
between 12s. and 15s. a pound. There is, 
therefore, room for women who will do the 
hard domestic work and farm work, whether 
under the title of servant or wife, but not 
otherwise. 


tions of life and character, forces already 
in action, and instances of individual treatment 
on definite lines. 
the last four of the series, supplementing 
Miss Sewell’s lectures and referring specially 
to the principles that should guide the efforts 
of those who are endeavouring to improve social 
conditions. 
practical, and will, it is believed, be of service 
to district visitors, almoners, and others who are 


Miss Miranda Hill will give 


The lectures will be simple and 


entering upon work of this kind. The first lecture 
was free, and was given at the Hotel Victoria, 
Northumberland-avenue. For the subsequent 
lectures the charge is 1s., or 5s. for the course. 
They will be given at the rooms at the National 
Health Society, 53, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street. The hon. sec. is Miss Prideaux, Women’s 
University Settlement, 44, Nelson-square, South- 
wark, who will send the syllabus and further 
particulars to all inquirers. 
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I am asked to publish the following circular, 
which has been recently issued :— 


“Tt is the painful duty of the British Com- 
mittee of the Federation for the Abolition of the 
State Regulation of Vice to call your attention to 
the strong efforts which are being made to induce 
the Government to revive the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, both in this country and in 
India. These efforts are backed by a powerful 
section of the Press, by numerous members of 
Parliament, by military authorities, and by 
other persons who, with probably good inten- 
tions, have not given much consideration to 
the subject. It is, unfortunately, evident that 
these efforts have produced a considerable 
effect on the Government as shown by 
answers given by Mr. Balfour and Lord George 
Hamilton to questions in the House of Com- 
mous. Within the next few weeks the Govern- 
ment are going to appoint a» Commission or 
Committee to re-open the question as regards 
India, in face of the repeated and positive 
declarations of the Indian Sanitary Commission 
—the highest authority in India on such 
subjects—that the whole system has been a 
failure. What the precise object of this new 
inquiry may be it is impossible at present to 
say, but this much is clear, that if the Govern. 
ment were not wavering oi the subject nee 
would not have appointed a Commission at all. 
Under the shelter of the report of a Commis- 
sion a pretext may casily be found for 
yielding to the pressure above referred to. It is 
therefore the duty of those who are irrevocably 
opposed to this system, root and branch, now 
to take the most energetic action. The British 
Committee and other kindred bodies are 
prepared to renew the fight with the same 
vigour as in former years. lor the purpose of 
rallying friends and sounding the alarm, a 
conference and public mecting will be held in 
Birmingham on November 13th, Sir James 
Stansfeld in the chair, and the _ British 
Committee appeals to «ll friends to make 
an effort to be present and to supply the means 
for carrying on an active campaign by generous 
contributions. I am, yours truly, Walter S. 3. 
McLaren, chairman, 1 _ King-street, West- 
minster.” 


The last returns relating to $2,702 women 
employed in mills show that only 65,289, or 
79 in every hundred, are employed full time. 
Short time is increasing, chiefly in the cotton 
trade. Of the 14,044 women employed in the 
woollen and worsted trade, only 66 out of every 
hundred were employed full time. 
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The club system, which brewers know s0 
well how to utilise as taps for the distribution 
of their beer in places where public-houses 
are not allowed, and at times when public. 
houses are closed, is being made use of to 
destroy in Wales the beneficial influence of 
Sunday closing. The Chief Constable of 
Merioneth reports an increase of about 90 per 
cent. in the convictions for drunkenness during 
last quarter, owing to the establishment of 
clubs, and the joint committee of the county 
say very truly that it is useless to close licensed 
houses when they are immediately opened as 
clubs. er? 


One of the police commissioners in New York 
city says he has received hundreds of letters 
from wives and mothers in the city thanking 
him for enforcing the law closing the saloons 
on the Sabbath. These women have received 
the wages which before went to the-saloon- 
keeper. The savings banks report an increase 
in deposits. The Montreal Witness pertinently 
asks: ‘If such things as these do not appeal 
to the humane voter to support the laws 
against liquor selling, would anything unselfish 
influence him ? ” 


PREFERMENT TO PLACE. 


I HAVE often wondered, both in reading history 
and in observing my own times, that there are 
so few examples of the worthy employment of 
patronage. It might be supposed the glory and 
the influence that result from setting merit in 
high place would have made that the rule which, 
unfortunately for mankind. is but the excep- 
tion. ‘‘ Hethat seeketh to be eminent amongst 
able men,” says Lord Bacon, ‘hath a great 
task; but that isever good for the public. But 
he that plots to be the only figure amo 
cyphers, is the decay of a whole age.” Ofall the 

ents that could be possessed by those in power, 
surely that would be the noblest and most produc- 
tive which would enable them to avail them- 
selves of the talents of others. It is marvellous 
that the feeling of responsibility that the con- 
sciousness of the destiny of millions being in 
their hands, that the love of the approbation 
of the wise and good, do not outweigh in the 
minds of kings and ministers all lesser considera- 
tions. It is natural to think the very circum- 
stance of being placed on what Bacon calls ‘ the 
vantage ground to do good” would of itself 
inspire lofty ideas and comprehensive views ; 
as grandeur of position in the physical world 
creates a corresponding elevation of mind, and 
a total forgetfulness of self. The influence of 
one man, however high his station, can but be 
trifling except through the medium of those 
below him, and his influence will be great and 
beneficial in proportion to the worthiness of the 
ehannels through which it flows. 

All patronage is a trust; and bestowing pre- 
ferment unworthily is a violation of a trust, and 
the greater the unworthiness the greater the 
violation. It is not enough to prefer those who 
are fit, the choice should fall upon the most fit. 
It is not enough to choose from those who 
apply; the most meritorious should be sought 
out, and the preferment offered to them, not asa 
matter and favour of obligation, but as some- 
thing required to be accepted from a sense of 
public duty. 


Wu take the following from the ‘“ Personal” 
column of a well-known London paper. It 
will be noticed it consists of one sentence 
only :—‘*A young woman journalist, whose 
writing in a London paper of pronounced 
democratic principles has given much satis- 
faction to its readers, has lately been informed 
that;a portion of her work will, in the future, be 
undertaken by a lady of title, whose acquain- 
tance one of the professionally democratic 
proprietors recently made to his inexpressible 
joy.’ As aconundrum this should be a success ; 
a a piece of information it is a failure. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


**WOMAN’S SIGNAL”’ 
ARMENIAN REFUGEE 
FUND. 


TO BE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Tue following subscriptions have been received 
at the Woman’s Sienat Office from Wednesday, 
October 21st, up to Wednesday, October 28th :— 
ee Rien cand op 


£50 0 
Mrs. J. L. Hewitt, 5, 


a ~~ 40 
Leeds, £1; 
Brown and 


Miss Benn, 6d.; Miss 
friends, Leeds, 6s. ; Mrs. George Larke, Leeds, 
10s.; “A Friend,” Leeds, 1s. ; “ A Friend,” 64.; 
Mrs. Paul Rhoads, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. t, 
Qs.; Mrs. Blyth, 5s.; Miss Blyth, 5s.; Miss 
Rhoadhouse, 2s. ; Mrs. Hodgson, 6d.; Miss 
Richardson, Leeds, 2s. 6d.; per Mrs. 
Hewitt ... a ae ses wwe oe «8 0 0 
United Harvest Thanksgiving of English Non- 
conformists, Penmaenmawr, per . William 
H. Rhodes __... sss; ces cae we «60s wees 10 OO 
Member of National Executive B.W.T.A. .. .. 2 2 0 
Mrs. Dawkins, Zella House, Birkdale, Southport... 2 2 0 
Macduff Branch B.W.T.A., per Mrs. J. A. Brae 
mond, 8ec.__... ise ise ase ae w 165 0 
Social, Hull Branch, B.W.T.A., per Miss A. 
Brocklebank, rec. sec. oes See me 140 
Collected by Miss Railton Morley, Yorks ... 110 
Miss Gibb, Savernake House, Torquay 100 
“Two se Dames” sep eae Pr O) 
Miss G. E. Southall, Sir Harry’s-road, Birming- 
han __... ase ae ses eo oes o 100 
Mrs. H., Oxford-road, cooeny oe wee . 100 
Mrs. Rose, Ryde, Member B.W.T.A.... ... «. 10 0 
Mr. Harry Williamson, 72, Elizabeth-street, 
Cheetham, Manchester ... eas aS we 100 
Mrs. William Baldwin, Fairholme, Quarry Hill 
Park, Tonbridge ... _ ... sie) lees . 10 0 
Members of Archdeacon Lane Chapel P.8.A., 
Leicester, per Mr. H. J. Rickman, ve -. 015 0 
Afew le ry and other friends at Bicester, 
r Mr. Herbert C. Watts... aes woe . O18 8 
“Cc. T.” ose - ear ase ne 010 0 
Miss J. H. Williams, 15, High-street, Bideford 010 0 
Miss A. Kidner ... axa, ee re aes 010 0 
Miss E. Kidner ew. 010 0 
“M., F.,” Headingley 010 0 
“Two Sisters” 010 0 
“BK, J.,” Landpo: 050 
“BLM.” ... 05 0 
& paey Ogee oe 05 0 
“RLA.M.” ... ess 0 8 6 
“ A Friend,” Bridport ee ni 0 8 6 
“EC.” ay a8 sae, leas a ae 03 0 
Reading B.W.T.A., per Miss F Hannan ... 03 0 
Mrs. Wynn-Robinson, Gainsborough 08s 0 
Miss M. C. Brown, Spital-square, E.... 0 2 6 
Mrs. Rowell, Savings Bank, Hexham es 02 6 
Mrs. Duckworth, Greenhurst, Lower Darwen .. 0 2 6 
Mrs. Haworth, Greenbank terrace, Lower Darwen ©@ 2 6 
‘A Sufferer who is sorry forthe Armenians” ... 0 2 0 
Amounts previously acknowledged ... 299 7 0 
Total £835 2 8 


Further contributions are earnestly requested. 
Will correspondents please state whether Mrs. 
or Miss? Clothing must Not be sent. 


Norice.—At the request of several corre- 
spondents, we are about to have printed collect- 
ing cards for small sums, which will be sent 
on application, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope. When subscribers desire immediate 
acknowledgment, they must please enclose ready 
addressed and stamped card or envelope. 


THE COMING OBLIVION. 


Ong raindrop of myriads falling on moor or 
desert or mountain—one snowflake out of 
myriads melting into the immeasurable sea—is, 
and must be, for most men the symbol of their 
ordinary lives. They die, and barely have they 
died, when they are forgotten; a few years pass, 
and the creeping lichens eat away the letters of 
their names upon the churchyard stone; but 
even if those crumbling letters were still 
decipherable, they would recall no memory to 
those who stand upon their graves. Even 
common and ordinary men are very apt to think 
themselves of much importance, but on the 
contrary not even the greatest man is in any 
degree necessary, and, after a very short space 
of time— 

His place in all the pomp that fills 

The circuit of the summer hills 

Is that his grave is green. 


DEAN FARRAR. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizziz Heriracs. 


Forst Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” ‘Cookery for Schools,” 
“True Economies in Household Manage. 
ment” (Prise Essay), éc., c.) 


SEASONABLE FARE FOR THE 
CHILDREN. 


A Lonpon restaurant proprietor, who has had 
many years’ experience in catering for the 
working man, asserts that a fall in the tem- 
perature means a rise in the demand for bread 
and butter, and that so much does the weather 


affect the consumption of various articles of 


diet that he has always watched the barometer 
carefully, and regulated his supplies for the day 
accordingly ; otherwise, as the meals doled out 
amount to many thousands, there would be a 
good deal of food on hand every night. How. 
many housewives work on this methodical, 
common sense method? Very few, it must te 
owned, take what station in life we may. Yet 
this is the way to meet the needs of a growing 
family, and it is not as difficult as some may 
imagine to vary the diet with the seasons. 
Now, as most know, when King Winter 
reigns is the time to increase the supply of 
heat-giving foods, and, as in many homes there 
is little variation in the manner of serving the 
daily meals, and the particular foods that would 
ive the required heat are turned from with 
isrelish, instead of coming to the conclusion 
(and is not this often done hastily?) that it is of 
no use trying to make the children eat what is 
good for them, the thing is to introduce the 
articles in some new form. And what possi- 
bilities there are in the present day. How 
delicious are some of the preparations of oats 
in the form of flakes. Has the morning 
orridge begun to pall? Make a pudding, 
iy simply cooking the meal and milk 
together in a dish for a couple of hours 
in a very slow oven, until the mixture Is 
thick and creamy, then serve with hot treacle 
with a pinch of spice in. A quart of milk to 
about a quarter of a pound of the oats will be 
right, but the precise proportions are easily 
regulated to taste. Then another good pudding 
of the class is got from oatmeal mixed with 
water and a spoonful of treacle to sweeten, and 
a morsel of finely-scraped suet. This is to be 
made thicker than the above, and, as each 
portion is put on the plate, a generous 
helping of 
CUSTARD FROM CHIVERS’ DAINTY POWDER 


should be poured on. In such a dish one gets 
all the necessary elements for the support of 
the growing bodies. Take again an ordinary 
rice pudding. This may be varied in endless 
ways without adding a copper to the cost. 
Here is a good one: Take an ounce and @ half 
of the best Carolina rice and wash it, then soak 
it in a pint of milk, with a scant tablespoonful 
of dried cocoanut for a few hours, then add a 
little sugar and a pinch of salt, and bake slowly 
for two hours or more. A little warmed jam 18 
to be served with it. Other kinds, such as 
tapioca, &c., can be made on the same principle ; 
the soaking softens the nut, and a most excellent 
flavour is the result of that and the slow 
cooking. Hominy, too, ought to be made much 
of, for it is delicious food, while the cost 1s 
nominal. Then think of macaroni, delicious 0 
stews and soups, with cheese, or made into 
sweet puddings; still, many people have nevét 
cooked it in any form. A good dish of the 
sweet variety is made from 


~ MACARONI AND CHOCOLATE. 


Take four ounces of macaroni, break it in 
pieces of two inches and cook it in @ quart of 
milk. The latter should be on the point of hoiling 
when the macaroni goes in. A little sugar should 
be added towards the end, about an ounce, an 
a half teaspoonful of salt, anda morsel of butter 
the size of a nut; the latter at the beginning of 


| the cooking. Now drain, and mix an ounce oF 


more of Cadbury’s Mexican chocolate, grated, 
with alittle of the hot milk, very smoothly; 
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boil it up with the rest of the milk. Stir in the | 
macaroni and a i of beaten eggs when the 
mixture has cooled, then pour into a greased 
dish and grate more chocolate over the top, | 
together with a little nutmeg, and bake brown , 
in a steady oven, Sugar to taste should be 
added ; or a'sweet plain custard may be served 
with this. The flavour can be heightened by | 
the addition of a half teaspoonful of essence of 
vanilla, one of the most delicious as well as the 
most harmless, of all the kinds, and it is, more- 
over, a general favourite. 


WHAT IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN GOOD BREAD ? 
Now, while many can stick to Hovis or some 
other good brown bread year out and year in, 
there are others who long for an occasional 
change. A mixture of brown and white flour 
will make an excellent family loaf; then, it 
should be remembered—for many seem to for- 
get it—that should there be too much brown 
bread on hand, no matter how dry, it will make 
good puddings, if time be given for the soaking, 
and all lumps are carefully excluded. And not 
only sweet but savoury ones. Hovis is first rate 
for the sort known as 
MOCK GOOSE. 
Hosts of recipes are in print for this particular 
udding, and it may seem to some that every- 
ly knows all about the dish, but experience 
proves the contrary. Then it is often made so 
stiff as to be quite unpalatable. This is light 
and of nice flavour. Six ounces of bread, crumb 
and crust together two ounces of flour, and 
the same of oatmeal, a large Spanish onion, a 
el Sosa of powdered sage, half as much 
parsley, salt and pepper to taste, and a dust of 
nutmeg or rp, we one egg, an ounce of finely 
shredded and chopped suet, and a pint of milk. 
The bread is to be soaked in the milk for 
an hour or two; if very stale, warm the milk; 
then beat out the lumps, straining the milk 
off; now return. The suet is to be rubbed 
into the flour, blended with the oatmeal (all 
the better if coarse). Now for the onion, 
boiled until three parts done, and chopped, and 
the egg beaten; the mixture is best baked in a 
shallow tin, well greased and heated, and the 
oven must be sharp. In the event of the oven 
being rather slow, or the baking dish deep, the | 
pudding is palatable, but not so nice as when there | 
is plenty of crisp, brown surface. It may form | 
a course of itself as a matter of economy, or go | 
to table with pork, duck, or goose, or even with | 
a joint of mutton, to which it adds savour, | 
acceptable from its novelty. | 


| 


How SHALL WE GET OUR VOTE ?—Woman’s 
suffrage will come just as soon as men will it, | 
and no sooner. It will come when just so much | 
money has been raised and spent, and just so | 
much work done, ana not until then. It well | 
never come except as a result of effort and 
devotion. Itis greatly needed. Untold misery, 
degradation and sorrow are daily caused by 
woman’s subjection. All reforms wait for the ' 
advent of women in Government. Let us work 
in faith and hope for the accomplishment of this 
greatest and most needed of social and political 
ameliorations.—Henry B. Blackwell. 
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THE MAN’S VOW IN 


MARRIAGE. 


(From the New Zealand White Ribbon.) 
“A FORM OF WAX.” 


“With all my worldly goods I thee endow, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.”—Marriage Service. 

Ir has been said by men who like to gibe at 
the opposite sex that the average woman has 
little sense of honour. We think that any fair- 
minded person, on reading the words quoted at 
the head of this article, and comparing them 
with the economic position of the average wife, 
will wonder in what respect a man’s sense of 
honour is keener than a woman’s. 

‘“‘ With all my worldly goods.” How magnifi- 
cently generous! Strips himself of all his 

ssessions, and bestows them on the object of 

is affections! Counts them as nothing now 
that he has gained the boon he has so ardently 
desired! Here is true love, unselfish, undying ! 

Savages may barter so many oxen, so many 

sheep, for a wife, but civilised man has an 

affection more spiritual, a conception of the 
blessing of a wife more lofty, and, instead of 
load he gives everything—not for, but to 

—his wife. 

Now mark the performance of his promise. 
See how he hastes to the lawyer, and eagerly 
executes a deed of gift, settling all his posses- 
sions on his wife. See him week by week, or 
month by month, or quarter by quarter, sas 
ing home his wages, or his salary, or his stipend, 
and proudly handing it over to his wife. Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright. ‘‘ He 
that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth 
not.” 

But stay; where shall we find him? We 
hear one wife say, ‘‘ My husband makes me an 
allowance of so much;’ another says, ‘‘ My 
husband keeps all the money and pays all the 
bills, and I find it most difficult to get a shilling 
or two for tram fares and other odds and ends ;”’ 
while still another says, ‘‘I have to search my 
husband’s pockets, while he lies in a drunken 
sleep, to get enough money for food.”” ‘ But,” 
we say, “did not your husbands promise to 
endow you with all their worldly goods?” And 
the answer comes back, ‘“‘Oh, yes, but they 
didn’t mean it!” 

Think of it! Didn’t mean what they promised 
“in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost!’’ Think of the moral 
effect on the wife, who, in the same Marriage 
Service, was told that “the husband is the 
head of the wife, even as Christ is the Head of 
the Church.” And yet, in spite of all this, 
there are men who sneeringly say that women 
have little sense of honour ! 

We wonder who was the author of this clause 
of the Marriage Service? Not a monk, cer- 
tainly. Not a narrow ascetic, taught to look on 
woman as a snare of the devil. A large-hearted, 
generous soul he must have been, every inch a 
man, devout, and sincerely believing that a good 
wife is from the Lord. We marvel much at his 
boldness in proposing such a clause, and still 
more at his wonderful success in getting it 
adopted. It could scarcely be expected that a 
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Church which upheld a life of celibacy, and 
which had encouraged men to divest themselves 
of all worldly possessions for the purpose of 
enriching herself, would force a man to swear 
that he would give all he possessed, not to the 
Church, but to his wife! And yet it was done. 
Has the Church made any attempt to enforce 
the observance of this vow of endowment? We 
have from time to time sermons and addresses for 
the purpose of convincing women that they are of 
an inferior creation, and that it is necessary for 
them to submit themselves to the guidance of 
men. But do we see the pulpit attempting to 
convince men that all the vows they made at 
the altar were binding? Quite the contrary. 
Some of the strongest opponents of the economic 
independence of women are to be found amon 
the clergy. This being so, is it not an immo 
thing for a minister of God to ask a man to 
vow, in the name of all that is most sacred, to 
do what he has not the slightest intention of 
doing, and which even the minister himself 
does not expect him to do ? 

Is it not mockery, rank and sacrilegious ? 

Talk about women being deficient in the 
sense of honour! Let the Church address 
herself to the task of inducing the men she 
marries to keep their promises, or else let her 
alter her Marriage Service, divesting it of this 
mockery, and substituting vows that are likely 
to be respected. Then we shall no longer be 
tempted to say, in the words of the poet, 

‘‘ Thy noble shape is but a form of wax.” 


Tus UNEMPLOYED.—It is most desirable that 
those who have the dispensing of charity shall 
make a distinction between the genuine workers 
and habitual loafers. The Clerk of the Gates- 
head School Board has made inquiries through 
the teachers as to how .many children are 
attending the various schools whose fathers are 
at presentout of employment. By this inquiry, 
the Rector of Gateshead and other members of 
the School Board thought they would be able 
to gauge the extent of the distress in the 
borough. The result of the investigation shows 
that it is only possible to ascertain approxi- 
mately the number of bond fide workmen now 
unwillingly idle, but that a good idea may be 
gathered of the number of people who are too 
lazy to do anything whatever. Some of the 
children questioned have given information 
which will doubtless surprise those who know 
not how the poor live. In one school a little 
girl informed her teacher that she never knew 
her father to work at all! Asked how the 
family managed to live, she replied that her 
mother went out washing. Another scholar 
attending the same school volunteered the 
statement that her father had not worked any 
or three years! 

4 + a 

“THERE is no use in making enemies,” said 
the prudent man. ‘There are times when even 
the friendship of a dog is valuable.” ‘ That is 
true,” replied young Lovemore. ‘I’ve been 
trying for six weeks to make friends with the 
dog that resides in the home of the dearest girl 
in the world.” 
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ELLIN’ 


or INFANTS 
and INVALIDS. 


FOOD 


MELLIN’S FOOD is similar to Breast Milk Chemically and as 
Beneficial Physiologically. 


Samples post free from MELLI 


ne 


rs FOOD WORKS, 


S.E. 


PECKHAM, 
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ERRORS IN FOOD AND 
DRI 


A BrrMIncHAM 
Councillor acc 
non-smokers and 
teetotalers of shirk- 
ing their fair share 
of taxation. Chief | Ir is dawning on the public to try and prevent, 
Templar Malins, in | or at least to arrest, disease. It is in prevention 
reply, points out | that Kola ia an important , acting solely 
that teetotalers | as a first-class nourishing food—it strengthens 
cause no drunken- | the system to resist, oppose, and overcome the 
ness, but pay | attacks of disease. ou’ll hear someone say, 
heavily to support | ‘So-and-so has a strong constitution”; follow 
the victims of | that up, and ou’ll find that So-and so follows 
drink. Abstainers | the golden rule of being temperate in all things, 
could do as the| and pays attention to diet and exercise. Does 
drinkers do—leave | he or she keep up this strong constitution by 
the drunkards to | takingmedicinesor swallowing pills? No indeed! 
their doom. They | They have discovered that prevention is better 
have, however,|than cure. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa places a 
not only paid | means in the hands of everyone to build up and 
drink-made rates, | maintain a sound constitution, which enables 
but have subscribed | its possessor to travel his life’s journey without 
and paid hundreds | the aches and pains which are in many cases 
of thousands of | preventable. us we come round again to 

unds in reclaim- | sound common-sense based on experience. Con- 
ing drunkards and | sider for one instant how hops have played such 
preventing the | an important part in the world’s history. For 
young from be- | hundreds of years this highly-prized vegetable 
coming such. roduct has soothed and cheered mankind. 

hat would beer be without hops? With or 
without beer (better without) it is a first-class 
bitter tonic and a food, and is, over and above 
all, what is called in medicine a diuretic—that 
is, it acts specially on the kidneys. This is 
within the knowledge of most people. By its 
healthy action on the kidneys it, in conjunction 
with Kola, keeps those organs in healthy work- 
ing order. The amount of good done by Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa on the kidneys cannot be 
over-estimated. When you see a man or 
woman bloated, soft, puffy under the eyes, 
suspect some kidney derangement. After using 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa this unhealthy dull list- 


NK. 


By a SPECIALIST. 


TuE legitimate 
duties and private 
interests of women 
are not more en- 
grossing than are 
the correlative 
private interests of 
men.— Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi. 


A. 119.—Bopue for making up black silk or material dress trimmed with 
brocaded velvet (or, if preferred, jet-covered) revers ; vest and pleatings 
of either black or white chiffon, and plain velvet shaped belt. Pattern 
from the Woman’s Siena Office. Flat pattern, 644d. ; made-up, ls. 1d., 
post free. 


A WOMAN’S POCKET. ' Walks round and round as in a dream. 
He’s much too good a man to swear, 


+ where it is one never knows— 
Jus Yet undevoutly wonders where 


Beneath the folds it never shows, | lessness disappears, and on trial you will see 
Above, below, before, behind— She keeps that pocket. how beneficially Kola and Hops have acted. 
A puzzle to the human mind ! | He grabs it up, and, rushing down, Do not imagine, however, because you have a 
Man never knows his helplessness Upon her lap tosses the gown. pain in the small of the back that you have 
Until he tries in woman’s dress “Tn truth you are ‘the better half’ kidney trouble. It may be a touch of lumbago, 
To find the pocket. | If you can find—why do you laugh ?” due to & een eo of ber ra a ce 
: ook | «« ¢ laugh because you've brought me here | region, whic ill readily yield to Dr. Tibbles’ 
oe wan ‘ zinearoonel ee A wattiennk, my abby dear, : Vi.Cocoa, combined with judicious exercise and 
o volunteers to run ups To find a pocket.” temperance. , 
And fetch a trifle, more or less, 


All the leading medical journals recommend 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and Dr. G. H. Haslam 
writes :—‘‘ It gives me great pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the value of Vi-Cocoa, a mixture 
of Malt, Hops, Kola, and Caracas Cocoa Ex- 


His bride left in some other dress! ifan les ; 
: ; : ps & score with equal grace ; 
ee ao eee ee eo They’re always in the self-same place. 
. 7 ag sok adbid But woman, since the world begun, 
Dariad & POORSN: Could never locate even one. 


ns wide the closet door. We'll not except good Mother Eve, tract. As a general beverage it excels all 
Beck so full of ey aloes Who had no chance, as you'll perceive, previous preparations. No house should be 
That ere he finds the proper gown To wear a pocket. without it.” ; ; 
Each dress in turn has tumbled down. : : Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
Into the placket hole at back Nor use for one in her scant suit, packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. Tt can be 
He thrusts his arm; alas! alack ! Except, perchance, to carry fruit. obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
"Tis not a pocket. What paragons these men would be or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
: Lae ; Had Eve not let poor Adam see House, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 
He drags it out in his despair That luscious fruit to man forbid, As an unparalleled test of merit, a dainty 
And spreads it o’er an easy chair— But kept the tempting apple hid sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent 
Lifts up each tuck and fold and seam, Inside her pocket ! free on application to any address, if when 


writing (a postcard will do) the reader will 
name the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
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THE LOWER ANIMALS. 


As one sign among a thousand of the aaaaet | 
interest in and respect for animal life an 

sagacity, it may be noted that an association 
has been formed in America expressly to study 
them, under the title of the “ Bureau of Animal 
Psychology.” The founder and manager is the 
Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, of Rondout-on-the 
Hudson, Kingston, New York, and the objects 
of the society (amongst others) are stated to 


“DELICIOUS. WH 
Prepared in silver-lined pans. Hig 
DR. GORDON STABLES, SS 


R.N., says: ‘Jellies that 
really add to our health and 
” 


OLESOME. KEFRESHING. 
hly by all, = Flavoure with Ripe Fruit Juices. 

—_4_ = =q =| HALF- PINTS, 2id. 
: PINTS, 44d. 


QUARTS, 8d. 


luxury. = = = ei 
PROPRIETORS OF THE FIRST 
Ss. CHIVERS & SONS, ENGLIsH Fruit Farm Jam Factory. HISTON, CAMBRIDGE 
CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANG i CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JAMS. — 
MANGES—24d. and 3d. packets and 6d. boxes— ' Royal Commission on Agriculture, in its Sr 
two more delicious and digestible additions to : (1895) says: “ Messrs. Chivers’ Factory at Histon 
the dinner and supper table. Made by simply .. is now well-known throughout the country 
adding milk and boiling. for the excellence of its manufactures.” 


1. To collect evidences that the lower animals 
may possess at least a showing of the same 
faculties that man possesses. 

9. To circulate as widely as possible such 
evidences. ; 

3. To awaken in the minds of as many people 
as can be reached the question : 

May not the lower animals be immortal ? 

4. Inthe hope that the higher animal through 
1 such considerations may become somewhat 
more kindly in his treatment of the lower 
animal. 
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Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. | 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


[The Editor has been honoured and cheered 
by the following letter from Mrs. Priscilla 
Bright McLaren. 


Newington House, Edinburgh. 
October 18th, 1896. 

My pear Mrs. Fenwick MILuer,—I often 
long to write to you, as I read with deepest 
interest the numbers of the Woman’s SIGNAL as 
they come out, but I need not tell you that at 
my age (81) the spirit is often willing whilst 
the flesh is weak. But I do feel very grateful 
to you for the way in which you conduct your 
journal. . . . 

If you have 25 numbers left in which you 
gave the beautiful ‘character sketch” of my 
sister, Margaret Bright Lucas, I should feel 
obliged by your kindly sending me them; also 
12 copies of the number in which you gave the 
sketch of Mrs. Salis Schwabe, so graphically 
written, with the very beautiful portrait of that 
admirable woman. I was privileged to know 
her, but you introduce me, and no doubt many 
others, to women of wonderful power and 
executiveness, whose existence would otherwise 
have remained unknown to us, showing how 
every country produces women of great natural 
powers, which they exercise notwithstanding all 
the disadvantages under which they are born. 

I enclose a cheque for £5 towards the 
Armenian Refugees Fund, which is being dis- 
tributed by that noble friend of every good 
cause, Lady Henry Somerset. 

I have heard that funds are still wanting for 
Lady Henry Somerset’s Industrial Homes for 
Inebriate Women. May I enclose £5 for these 
in the hope that perhaps others may still send 
money—in however small sums—for this pur- 
pose.—I remain, dear Mrs. Miller, grateiully 
and affectionately yours, 

PriscittA Bricut McLaren. 


Dee 


WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 

To the Editor of the Womay’s SIGNAL. 
Mapam,—I have read your references to our 
Union in your article in your last issue. To all 
your queries I will gladly reply if you will let me. 
But if I am not allowed to say that it is untrue 
that wives are forbidden the club whilst other 
women are introduced, if I am not allowed to say 
that the employment of “ solitary and wretched 
barmaids”” in clubs is a ludicrous freak of 
imagination, then how can I reply? Your 
statement that I declined to discuss the 
uestion with women, and the inference 
that I so decline because they are women, 
is not true. I have never said so, nor is there 
the slightest ground to be found anywhere for 
the suggestion, and I challenge you to produce 
such. On the contrary, I aim personally as 
anxious as any to see women discussing all 
things on equality with man, and I know that 
the welfare and continuance of the club move- 
ment depends largely upon the wives of 
members who are the warmest supporters of 
clubs, and who are amongst their most habitual 
attendants. I declined to write you because 
you declined to allow me to call untruth untruth, 
and I will keep strictly within your canon in 
saying that you must be guilty of conscious 
disingenuousness in giving the reason you do. 
It will be no answer to say I am angry, 
&e., ke. What you have to do is to justify your 
unwarrantable explanation of my silence, and I 
in return reply that, if allowed, I will discuss 
with you your ntisleading and inaccurate 
article.-—Yours, &c., B. T. Hatt. 


(Reply.) 


THE Woman's SIGNAL, 
30 Maiden-lane, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C., 
October 19th, 1896. 


Dear Sir,—Your letter of the same date to 
hand. 


I will insert it in next week’s Woman’s 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


SIGNAL as you have written it; as we publish 
first thing on Thursdays, it is too late for this 
week. I do not seem able to make you see 
our point, which is, that the law permits in 
clubs all the evils mentioned, in the present 
state of license—that those evils are actually 
going on in many clubs—and that therefore the 
persons interested in decent places of the kind 
ought to be as anxious as we are to see the hours 
of drinking and other matters regulated in the 
worst clubs by law, as they are in the best 
sort of ones by members’ own free will and 
common sense. 

_ With regard to the employment of barmaids, 
it is my personal knowledge of the demoralisa- 
tion of some poor girls, naturally sweet, good 
ones, that puts the earnestness into my words. 
It is also my own personal knowledge 
of the misery and ultimate breaking up of a 
home, out of which a respectable man was in- 
duced to stay at the club till one or two in the 
morning, and come home drunk, having gone 
there in the first place as a political worker, 
that leads to my observations as to the closing 
hours of your bars, and so on. 

_If all clubs will voluntarily close at eleven at 
night—the bar, I mean, not necessarily the 
club itself—if barmaids are forbidden, and card 
games for money prohibited, I shall have no 
more to say. Meantime, I continue to hold 
that all places in which drink is sold in the 
midnight hours, long after the pub. is legally 
shut, where girls may be employed as barmaids 
till the middle of the night, while men’s wives 
are kept out of the door by the porter of the 
club, and where betting goes on, are mischievous 
and demoralising places. The name by which 
they are called is of no consequence at all. 
It is these facts about them that are of 
importance.—Yours faithfully, 

FLORENCE FENwick MILLER. 
B. T. Hall, Esq., 
Working Men’s Club Union. 


(Mr. Hall once before proposed to defend the 
present system of untrammelled and unlicensed 
clubs in the S1cNaL, and then, as it appeared to 
the editor, scornfully withdrew from his offer. 
If this refusal to discuss with us was caused 
merely by the editor’s innocent suggestion that 
he might use more Parliamentary language than 
he had done, and not, as we inferred from his 
conduct at the time, out of pure contempt for 
people who have no votes, we are very sorry for 
the error. This time, therefore, we will allow 
him his “‘ free fling ” ; he shall say that statements 
are ‘consciously disingenuous,” or anything he 
pleases. But perhaps he will direct his ob- 
servations to the point, which is, not how well 
or how ill particular clubs may be conducted, 
but whether it is consistent with public order 
and morality that any person or persons shall 
be able to sell liquor in privately kept bars, 
open at all hours of the night, and on Sunday 
while the pubs. are closed, and without those 
persons being required to take out a license or 
their places being under any further police 
inspection or control than a private residence is. 
Our contention is that the sale of drink makes 
the public-house; and that wherever drink is sold 
the regulations as to hours of closing the bar, 
inspection on behalf of public order, Xc., 
should be equally enforced. The worst of 
these dens that our correspondent will try to 
repudiate exist untouched by the laws now in 
force; and when we want to alter this, it is no 
answer to say that some clubs do not take 
advantage of the license allowed them by the 
law. It would be just as sensible to say that 
laws to suppress murder and theft are not 
required because most of us do not wish to kill 
or steal from our fellows, as to say that clubs 
should not be compelled to be decently conducted 
because some of them are decent voluntarily. 
—Eb.| 


— 


THERE is what I call the American idea. 
This idea deinands, as the proximate organisa- 
tion thereof, a democracy; that is, a govern- 
ment of all the people, by all the people, for all 
the people; of course, a government of the 
principles of eternal justice, the unchanging law 
of God: for shortness’ sake, I will call it the 
idea of freedom !—Thecdore Parker. 
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DISCOVERY AT EIGHTY- 
SIX. 


Ar Keinton Mandeville, in Somersetshire, lives 
an old gentleman, Mr. George Brooks, whose 
nervous system is, he says, as robust as at any 
time in his life, and whose eyesight is remark- 
able for a man of his years. These happy con- 
ditions he attributes to quite a providential 
discovery. 


Mr. Brooks, in response to a Somerset E.rpress 


representative, said he was in his eighty-sixth 


ear, and for twenty years had suffered more or 
ess from rheumatism. But he is now thankful 


to say that that pain is much less, whilst the 
aching round the waist which he used to ex- 
perience has nearly gone. 


‘“‘ How was this brought about ? ” 
“Well,” said Mr. Brooks, “about a year and 


a half ago I had a very severe illness, in fact, I 
almost had a fit once or twice. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, which, in addition to 
ieee relieving me of my rheumatic pains, did 
0 


I took some of 


r me what I much more value than that— 


entirely took away the sensation of fits, and 
that was brought about after I had only taken 


about ten 
Pills. In addi- 
tion, my eye- 
sight has im- 
proved almost 
as much as 
~ any part of 
i my body.” 

% “Have you 
tried any 
other medi- 
cine for your 
rheuma- 
tism?”’ 
out during the 
last twenty years, but Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
have given me more relief than all the others.” 

Stronger testimony to the eflicacy of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills could not be given. Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills directly enrich and purify 
the blood, and thus it is that they are so famous 
for the cure of rheumatisin, scrofula, chronic 
erysipelas, and to restore pale and sallow com- 
plexions to the glow of health. They are also a 
splendid nerve and spinal tonic, and thus haye 
cured many cases of paralysis, locomotor ataxy, 
neuralgia, St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous head- 
ache. They are now obtainable of all chemists, 
and from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, 
Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, 
or sir for 13s. 9d., but are genuine only with 


full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 


People. 


SSS 


A WORD FOR THE DISCOURAGED. 


ONCE upon a time two frogs, who had been 
living in comfort and case in a cool pool 
of water, were accidentally scooped up by a 
milkman in a bucket of water, Which he poured 
into his can in order to give his milk more body, 
and thereby increase his revenue. The frogs 
were astonished to find themselves in an 
unknown eleinent in which it was not possible 
to support life, and they had to kick vigorously 
in order to keep their heads above the milk. One 
of them being disheartened by being shut up in 
the dark in an element entirely new to him, said : 
“ Let’s give up und go to the bottom; it’s no 
use kicking any longer.” The other said: ‘*Oh 
no; let’s keep kicking as long as we can, and 
see what the outcome will be. Maybe things 
will change presently.” So one frog gave up 
and went to the bottom. The other kept 
kicking; and when the milkman got to town 
and opened his can, behold the frog had churned 
a lump of butter large enough to Nloat him, and 
he was sitting on it comfortably. Moral—Keep 
kicking. 
————_—— 

Eirnrr you must revoke the maxims of the 
American Revolution, or you must enfranchise 
woman. Stuart Mill well says in his auto- 
biography, ‘ The interest of woman is included 
in that of man exactly as much (and no more) 
as that of subjects in that of kings.” 

T. W. Higginson. 
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CONTINENTAL AND BRITISH 
WORKMEN. 


A Report of the British Iron Trade Commission 
on Continental ironworking has been commented 
upon in the Birmingham Daily Post by a writer 
who, in aeropeng account for the remarkable 
success achieved by Belgians and Germans in 
the production of cheap iron and steel for 
export, says: ‘‘The me kpecple are better 
educated technically and better disciplined. 
They are described as carrying out their duties 
with clockwork regularity pe almost military 
precision. There are no loafers or idlers, and 
apparently very few drunkards, so that neither 
time nor power is wasted, and the best work is 
got out of the machinery.” 


A man, having a heavy overcoat on, was 
walking one very hot day into the country, and 
having a good distance to go thought of leaving 
his coat at a cottage. Seeing no cottage near, 
he conceived an idea, and pulling off his heavy 
coat he pinned to it a piece of paper having the 
following words written upon it: ‘Don’t touch 
this coat, it has got the small-pox.” Thon he | 
placed the coat under a hedge, and went on his 
way. After having completed his journey, he 
started back, returning to the spot where he 
had left his coat, and to his astonishment the 
coat was gone and only the piece of paper 


‘humanity and toward 


the environment it desires, if these desires are 
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THE WORLD, BEAUTIFUL. 


Tere are certain temperaments essentially 
adapted to act as magnets to attract and 
formulate nebulous circumstances. Wherever 
such a one goes he becomes the centre of a new 
life into which he enters as a controlling, or, at 
least, a determining factor. He brings a new 
force to bear on conditions, and they rearran, 
themselves, forming new combinations. The 
truth is that each person makes his life and is 
not made by it. His present is simply the 


[ny 


ed 


A BOTTLE 


product of all that he has ever been; it is the az +e = 
sum total of the materialization of all that SC ICG (OF CHILDRENS PARTIES 
he has ever thought, felt and done. It is a 6 MINUTES WILL MAKE 
result to be measured, however, by spiritual 


GOGLASSESor DELICIOUS WINE 


Sample Bottle, Post Free for 9 stamps. 
IN ALL FRUIT FLAVOURS. 

Try the Ginger or Elderberry ; these are Special Favourites, 

MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS for making 
Delicious Non-Intoxicating Beer. A 6d. Bottle makes 
8Gallons. Sample Bottie, 9 stampe, ora 
of both Post Free for 15 stampe. 
NEWBALL AND MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 

Agents Wanted. 


and not by worldly standards. One’s true life 
is not to be registered, or judged, or meas 

by external environment. It is to be measured 
by his habitual attitude of mind toward 
the ideals of social and 
spiritual progress. It is his character that all 
his mental and spiritual life has produced. 
Spiritual riches and outward poverty not 
unfrequently go closely companioned, as do the 
reverse. But poverty of the purse is little 
where there is no poverty of the spir t. 

Still there comes, in this new era in which 
we are living, a new and deeper truth: that 
spiritual riches and energy can, by working in 
harmony with spiritual laws, create for itself 


Miss SADLER, 


noble and exalted, and not merely the desires 


of self-indulgence. It may do this by entering 
into magnetic union with this ‘ encircling spirit 
world,” in whose invisible realm lie the causes 
of our most potent deeds. To enter into this 
magnetic union, to come into the condition of 
swift receptivity to its forces and toa knowledge 
of its laws, is to achieve the true success of 
life.—Lilian Whiting. 


———————E——————— 


remained, with the inscription: ‘‘Thanks for 
the coat, old chappie, I have had the small. 
pox,” on the other side of the paper. 


Tue secret architecture of things begins to 
disclose itself; the fact that all things were 
made on a basis of right; that justice is really 
desired by all intelligent beings ; that opposition 
to it is against the nature of things; and that, 
whatever may happen in this hour or that, the 
years and the centuries are always pulling down | 
the wrong and building up the right.— Emerson. 

* * * 

I THINK that there will be no end to the good 
that will come by Woman Suffrage, on the 
elected, on elections, on government, and on 
woman herself.— Chief Justice Chase. 


Wuarever duty is consistent with their sex 
and their relation to society they will properly 
demand to do until they are permitted. 

George William Curtis. 
* * * 

I rTHink women fare bound to seek the 

suffrage as a very great means of doing good. 
Frances Power Cobbe. 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘'D.C.L.” - 

Yeast. Always ask for ‘‘D.C.L.” /f you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers: -The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


pas KNITTER 


5 op KNITS Stockings ribbed or plain, 


cp NEW HARRISON 


GLOVES and CLOTHING 
OOL, SILK, or COTTON. IN- 


Dorit Cough-use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause, 


TheUnrivalled 


STRUCTIONS FREE. Lists free per post. 
J SS A RIUMPHANT AWARDS, in hosing 
8 GOLD MEDALS..01 the * HARRISON 'and‘ SUN" MACHINES, 
HakRISON KNITTING MACHINE CO. LTN. 

Works: 48, Upner Rrook 8t., Manchester. 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. | 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d, each. 


present day is Miss Sap.ER, of 211, Oxford Street. 


ladies who are inclined-to be stout.”—Sunday 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSET 


“One of the most popular Corsetiéres of the 


She thoroughly stadies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 


Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET. 


Mrs. SMITHSON, 


Fashtonable 
At Moderate Prices. 


33, CRAVEN TERRACE, HYDE PARK. 


ee 


Mame. FREDERICA 


Receives and sells Ladies’ Misfits and New Dresses 
which have to be disposed of on account of 
Mourning. . Good Prices obtained. Circular on 
application. 

Show Rooms: 54 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W. 
ee 


Madame ISABEL SOMERS, 
SMART GOWNS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Latest Stules in Mantles and Millinery. 
LADIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 4-Button 
,, Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11,” 


Price Lists free on 
application, 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAO AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Principal - - REV. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 
Mistress of Women's Hostel - - MI8S ROYCE 


to Students of the College. 


MBS. AUKLAND can thoroughly recom- 

mend Good Boarding School, in a healthy suburb of 
ham; Christian principle: all modern method 
“ Principal,” 40 Forest-road West, Nottingham. 


.— 


For LIVER, experience, Continent and England, will receive one or 
>A TIC two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. 
Te county, very lovely, sheltered position; his wife is an M.D. 
Apply —_ Doctor, Woman's Sina Office, 30, Maiden-lane, 
on, 


YORKSHIRE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The Annual Conference will be held in Hascognte 
TuEspay and WepDweEsDay, Nov. 8rp and 4TH, 1 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET can recommend 


: BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not eno to fe 
“Little Liver Pitis”; CARTER'’S Is the smportant word, and should “ethan bid 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. ° 


Do not take any nameless ‘' Litt! id 
they anc CANTER. jess tle Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 


HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. 
SUPPLIED To THE QUEEN «anv ROYAL FAMILY. 


DIGESTION. 


X, 


REGD. 


PROMOTE 


c 


Gd. and Is. Samples of Bread 
and Biscuits on receipt of 
9 Stamps. c 


ov 


DIGESTION. 


PROMOTE 


“ Hovis is a grand institution. I have 
almost lived on it since I found it out.” 


"Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says ‘| 


IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 
The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers oe imitations of “ HOVIS,” which, having met 


with such ere oan success, is being copied in many 
ty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


If any difficu 


nstances as closely as can be done without risk. 


8s. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
nj BEWARE ! or asgnmaiint aria tuaiegite " BEWARE ! 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 

Price 1/- 

HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


“THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN” 
IN SPIRIT, MIND, AND PODY, 


Thoughts for Parents, by Frances S. HaLLowrs Price 4d 
SW. Pantrinor & Co, 8 & 9 Paternoster Row. 
LIBERAL Christianity 


(Unitarianism) for 


free reading. Apply to J. W. Crompton, Rivington, near 
orley, Lancashire 


* safely 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The hook can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


ed 


A LADYPY, 
having a recipe of the most simple nature that will at once 
REMOVE SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS (previnting 
their appearance), will have pleasure in forwarding it apon 
application to Mrs. Gracky Newton, Verwood Villa, Heath. 
road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


PENSIONNAT FRANCAIS.—Superior board. 

ee mee of long standing, for young ladies ; Principal, 
Mile. Chaboux. horough education, combined with 
careful training; terms moderate; highest reference.— 
Chemain de Contamines 4, Geneve. 


Dr. Mary J. Hall- Williams (M.D.,Boston), 


Will Lecture to Ladies on the first Wednesday of each 
month, at 4 p.m., at the Women's Educational Union, 
405, Oxford Street, W. (entrance in Thomas Street). Bilver 
Lectures for 1896: October ‘7th, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 

elephone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprietors. 


PA HIS. 


Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


Apply (enclosing i stamps), Lady Secretary. 
205, Rue 8t. Honore. 


Ilfracombe. 


THE “GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS, 


Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 
me 


PRIVATE CO” ALESCENT HOME, 


BLANCH PARKM NEAR BARNET. 
Patients received (if disinfected) after Searlet or other 
Fevers. Apply, Miss H Mosse, Inte Matron, Hornsey 


Disuwrict Hospital. 


THE ROMAN'S SIGNAL. Octoser 29, 1896, 


; -s ; Far superior to tea or | 

q oe 

© coffee for nourishing and | 

strength - imparting proper- | 

, ties, and for Breakfast, | 

Luncheon, Tea, or Supper | | 

C 0 Cc 0 a —whenever wholesome re- | 


“ Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable 
in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. 


& 


| 


| 
| 


freshment 18 necessary— | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
may be safely and _ bene- I 
ficially resorted to. | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


I§ strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and healthful change. It is one of 
the loveliest spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s 
country home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It has a full south aspect, with splendid 
view across the Teign Valley and estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. ‘Teignmouth is the 
nearest station—2} miles. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
CLIMATE PROBABLY UNSURPASSED IN ENGLAND. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 
Cc. 


Ee. CARPENT E FH, 
BISHOPS TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


Vide Pness.ALL SHOULD VISIT THE | 
ESTABLISHMENT OF 


View from the Grounds, 200 Feet above the Estuary. 


4% 


= 


GARROULD, ‘37. 


A World-Wide Reputation for Husehold Linens, 
Blankets, Flannels, éc. 


| 
Yorkshire Blankets direct from the Mills, | 
7/11, 9/11, 12/6 per pair. 


Honeycomb Quilts, 4/11, 6/11, §/11. 
Toilet Covers, 1/03, 1/44, 1/94 each. 
Ready Made Sheets, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. 


Double Damask Cloth, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11, 
12/6 each. 


Chenille Table Covers, 5/11, 7/11. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


frequently prescribed by 


_$irB. W. RICHARDSON, M.D, 
‘Dr. NORMAN KERR, 
“Dr. d. J. RIDGE, 


Etc., Eto. 


Prospectus 
giving 
ois particulars 
of Dose, etc... Post 
Free un application. 


A Samplo Half-bottle free 
by Varo] Post for 2/9 


Specially recommended in 
cases of GENERAL DEBILITY, 
INDIGESTION and NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION. 


Also as an exce Jest ron-alcoholic tonic 
and restorative atter Typhoid, Scarlet, 
and Rheumatic Fevers, Influenza, etc. 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


E. &R.GARROULD, 150, 452,154, 186, 158, 160, | 
Fdgware Road, Hyde Park, London, W. | 


Telegraphic Address: GARROULD, LONDON, \ 


i WW) 
| Pretty Little Frocks from 15/6 each, 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


“Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should reac 
The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 


ee eee 


Contains all the Nursing News of the 


Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


a a a a a tind 
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